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FOREWORD 



The need tor competent administrators of vocational education has long 
been recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational education programs and 
increased student enrollment's have resulted in a need for increasing numbers 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique skills required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials specifically designed" 
for the preparation of vocational administrators. In response -to this press r 
ing need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education, under provisions of part C— Research of the Vocational Education 
^Amendments of 1968, funded the National Center for ,a scope of work entitled 
"Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
•two major objectives: 9 

1 # To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education. 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
instructional packages and a user's guide. One hundred sixty-six 

•(166) high priority competencies were identified and six prototypic 
modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Although six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have 
competency-based materials that would address all the important competencies 
that had been identified and verified. In September 1978 several states 
joined with the National Center for Research in Vocational Education to form 
the Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational 
Education. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, North Caroling, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined by Florida and Texas later 
in the first year. The first objective of the Consortium was to develop and 
field test additional competency-based administrator modules of which this is 
one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development and field test- 
ing of this module on involving the community iff vocational education. Robert 
E. Norton, Senior Research and Development Specialist, and David R. Greer, 
Graduate Research Associate, assumed the major responsibility for reviewing 
the literature and for preparing. the actual manuscript. .Recognition also goes 
to Aubrey Long, Graduate Research Associate, and Lorella McKinn^y, Senior 
Research Specialist, who helped conceptualize the module and prepared draft 
materials. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The success of vocational and technical education is very closely tied to 
the degree to which local citizens and institutions are involved in the voCa- 
tional/technicfrl programs. Community involvement serves not only to stimulate 
relevant program development but also to provide a broad base of support for 
vocational education. 

As a vocational administrator you will have leadership responsibil ity ? for 
developing, implementing, and maintaining community involvement in vocational 
programs. By skillfu-Hy motivating, organizing, and guiding community partic- 
ipation in your programs, you should be able to provide improved instruction 
for your students, as well as a valuable educational service to your commu- 
nity. 

In the process of developing and maintaining a successful community 
involvement program, you will be addressing the following questions: 

• How can the institution serve the community? 

• What community resources are available? 

• How can these resources benefit the vocational program? 

• What activities will enhance community cooperation, participation, 
and support? 




• What motivates community organizations and leaders to volunteer their 
services and donate other resources to aid vocational education? 



• How can you stimulate and guide significant, sustained community 
involvement? 

In considering these questions, it is important to remember that com- 
munity involvement is a two-way process. Your goal should be to develop a 
partnership that allows for a mutual examination of the needs of both the 
educational institution and the community. Both education and the community 
can reap the rewards of collaborative efforts. The community benefits from 
having (1) a source of potential employees who are better prepared to meet the 
needs of business and industry and (2) opportunities to upgrade the skills of 
present employees. Students benefit by receiving up-to-date training, experi- 
ences to belp them relate theory .to practice, and often, job opportunities. 
The educational institution benefits by having improved instructional programs 
and by receiving financial and other types of resource support* ^ 

This module is designed to give you skill in involving the community in 
vocational education. Its information and practice activities will assist 
you in identifying appropriate participants from your community and the roles 
those participants can play and in developing a community involvement plan 
appropriate to your own situation. 



Module Structure and Use 



Thi^module contains an introduction and four sequential learning experi- 
ences. Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the learning 
experience .involves. # 



Objectives 



> 




Terminal Objectives 
tive situation 
t i on • Your pecf drntanfc 
person, using 
Form," pp* 71 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of what community involvement is and why it 
is important to administrators of vocational education, 
(Learning Experience I) 

2. After completing the required reading, choose appropri- 
ate community involvement roles or participants fgf 
given case situations. (Learning Experience II) 

3. ~After completing the required reading, develop a commu- 
nity involvement plan appropriate to a given hypotheti- 
cal situation... (Learning Experience III) 



Prerequisites 



There are no prerequisites for this module. However, since 
public relations is so closely related to community involve- 
ment, you may wish to complete the following, module concur- 
rently with tftis one: * 

• Promote the Vocational Education Program 



Resources A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 

tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
specific to your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
administrators. 



Learning Experience I 
Optional 



• REFERENCE: Warmbrod, Catharine P.>J^ersavich, Jon; 
and L'Angelle, Dave. Sharing Resources: Postsecond - 
ary Education and Industry Cooperation * Columbus, OH: 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, 1981. ED 204 532 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

• AN ADMINISTRATOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION who has 
successfully implemented community involvement activi- 
ties or A BUSINESS- INDUSTRY LEADER who has been an 
active participant in educational programs whom you 
can interview concerning his/her experiences. 

• REFERENCE: Warmbrod, Catherine P.; Cap, Orest; 
Robbins, Nevin; and others. Busi ness^ Industry , 
and Labor Input in Vocational Educatioh^ersonnel 
Development . Second Edition. Col umbus , OH*fVrhe 
National* Center for Research in Vocational Edrcation, 
The Ohio State University, 1980. ED 187 937 

Learning Experience III ^ 

Optional 

• REFERENCE: Adams, Richard N. "Community Relations 
and Community Participation." In Leadership Practices 
for Directors of Vocational Education , edited and com- 
piled by Lloyd W. Dull . Columbus, OH: The Ohio State 
University, Agricultural Education Curriculum Mate- 
rials Service, 1979. 

Learning Experience IV • y 

Requi red 

i ■ — * 

* • AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in which, as part 
of your duties, you can involve the community in voca- 
tional education. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in 
involving the community in vocational education. 
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.elected Terms Administrator- Prefers to a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic term, except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the f 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent. 

Board s-refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body. 'Except where otherwi se speci f ied , the term, 
"board" is used to refer to a board of "education and/or a 
; board of trustees. 

' v • v Insti tution- -refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
9 \ * tional agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 

generic term is used to refer synonymously to secondary 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
$ schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 

technical schools, and trade schools. 

Resource Person- -refers to the professional educator who is 
di rectly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 

Teacher/ Inst ructor- -these terms are used interchangeably to 
refer to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
^ in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 



Jser's Guide For information that" is common to all modules, such as 
procedures for module use, organization pf-modules, and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materials^ Columbus, OH: The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 111, 113-115, 117-119, 123, and 
131 from Robert E. Norton et al., The Identification and National Verification 
of Competencies Important to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of 
Vocational Education (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education , The 
Ohio State University* 1977)'. The 166 task statements in this document, which 
were verified as important, form the research base for the National Center's 
competency-based administrator module development. 
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NOTES 
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Learning Experience I 

/ ; 
• OVERVIEW \ 




\* Activity 



i 

I Optional 
^Activity 



9 



After dompleting the required reading, demonstrate knowledge 
of what community involvement is and why it is important to 
administrators of vocational education. 



'j 

You will be reading the information sheet, "Involving the 
Community in Vocational Education Programs," pp. 9-2U 



Ym^may wislrlo read the following supplementary reference: 
wfrtfibrod, Persavich, and L * Angel te, Sharing Resources: 
Postsecondary Education and Industry Cooperation, pp. 5-42. 



\ 




You will be demonstrating knowledge what community 



nvolvement is and why itjs important to administrators 
f vocational education by completing the "Self-Check," 



i 

of vocati 
pp. 23-24. 



You will be ^valiia'ting your competency. by comparing your 
completed "Self -Check" with the "Model Answers," pp. 25-27, 



• / 
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Activity For information on foe purposes of community involvement, the 

£ f nature and types oy community involvement, and guidelines for 

M planning to involve your community Tn vocational education, 

Vi^^^^ read the following information sheet. 

' ' ( 

INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

As a vocational administrator, the ultimate responsibility for the qual- 
ity of instruction in vocational education lies with you. One important means 
of improving vocational programs and ensuring that they are available to all 
who can benefit from them is to build community support for vocational educa- 
tion. Community support is also important because vocational education is 
funded primarily from public (i.e., local, state, and federal) monies. 

FoT the purposes of this module, the community fs defined 'as a cluster 
of people and organizations working together within a geographic TOgion. This 
wide geographic region can be a central community (or communities), with sur- 
rounding territories, where there is a concentration of economic activity or 
labor demffni&lnd where workers can generally change jobs without changing 
their residences. 

It is appropriate to say that any community is composed of several sub- 
populations. The community is citizens. It is business-industry-labor. It 

•civic, service, social, political, and educational organizations. A commu- 
ty involvement strategy appropriate to one subpopulation may not be effec- 
tive with another subpopulation: For example, an excellent way of involving 
the black community is through their churches. Employers could be effectively 
involved through 'the chamber of commerce. And the involvement of two other 
subpopulations, parents and teschers, Jcould be approached through the parent- 
teacher association. You should remeirber, of course, that these subpopula- 
tions are not mutually exclusive. To/use the previous examples, black people 
are also employes, parents, and teefthers. Any given individual in your com- 
munity can be a member of more than one subpopulation. 



Purpo se of Community Involvement 

i 

Vocational educators have believed for years that involving business 
and industry leaders in the educational process not, only gears vocational 
education programs to the needs of the student, the employer, and society, 
but it also serves as a means of gaining program support from the general pub- 
lic. Our educational institutions cannot be expected to provide the kinds of 
experiences and information essential for thei r^Ddents unless the community 
helps the institution provide them. Effective community involvement brings to 
the vocational programs such resources as consultants, loans and donations of 
equipment, donations of expendable suppl ies* and other services and facilities 
that might otherwise lie beyond the capacity of the institution to provide. 



• The potential impact from a strong partnership between the community and^ 
the educational institution is tremendous. . Community involvement activities^ 
can provide learning experiences not attainable through books, lectures, and 
films. Students can clearly perceive aspects of the real world that can only 
be alluded to or described in the classroom or laboratory. The traditional 
classroom environment, by itself, takes on new life when supplemented by the 
expertise of community members. Ail vocational programs, especially those 
faced with diminishing resources, need to effectively tap the energies and 
resources that the community offers. 

Objectives of Community Involvement 

Community involvement must be viewed as a two-pronged effort. One objec- 
tive of the effort should focus on seeking resources, advice, and other assis- 
tance from the community that will serve to strengthen or otherwise improve 
the vocational education program. There is much to be gained, in addition 
to institutional survival, from such community input. The second major objec- 
tive, however, should focus on how the institution can serve the community and 
its citizens* 

Coastline Community College in Fountain Valley, California, emphasizes 
this commitment to serve by stating that "the community is the campus and the 
citizens are the students." The college's commitment to diversity in provid- 
ing educational programs has resulted in classes being held in local schools, 
churches, civic buildings, and business and commercial centers. Classes are 
held during the day, during the evening, and on weekends. In addition, tele-A 
courses and a course by newspaper bring the classroom to the living rooms ofw 
'citizens in the community. ^ 

Seeking resources, adfrice, and other assistance from the community . The 
resources and advice available from the community can be as varied as the 
organizations and individuals within that community. Your use of the commu- 
nity is limited only by your imagination, knowledge of available resources, 
willingness to provide leadership, initiative, and flexibility. 

A word of caution regarding the use of community members in an advisory 
capacity seems appropriate, however.. Sometimes the willingness of citizens to 
offer advice--and the eagerness N of educators to solicit it--can be mistaken 
for a right or prerogative^o|^c v ]tizen , 5 to create policy for the educational 
institution. The fact that institutional policy can be made only 'by the duly 
established board and admini spat ion needs to be made clear in a very positive 
but firm manner to any c<p&tffTity groups or individuals asked to provide advi- 
sory assistance. 

Given this word of caution, the community can usually provide advice or 
assistance in- each of the following five general areas: 

• Improving institutional management and administration 

• Upgrading the technical and professional ski 1 J s of staff 
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• Improving instructional programs 

• Increasing public awareness of vocational education 

• Providing direct assistance to students- 

To construct a complete list of the many specific types of assistance avail- 
able to an educational institution from the community it serves is not possi- 
ble here. A list of some ways' in which the community can provide assistance- 
is shown in sample 1. However, the list should not be considered complete, 
nor do the individual items belong only to the category in which they appear. 

That such a vast array of volunteer services from the community is avail- 
able is reason enough for school and college officials to seek and encourage 
community involvement. It is, of codrse, important for the institution to 
match the resources needed by the vocational program with what is available 
in the particular community being served. 

Serving the c ommunity and jits citizens . While we have so far focused 
on wh at the educational ins titution can receive from the community, you also 
need to be aware of what the institution can do for the community. As an 
administrator, you will need to take the initiative in contacting community^- 
^ leaders, telling them about your institution, and exploring with them ways 
\ in which your institution can improve its servfcle to the community. The 

recent national recognition of the rale of vocational education in economic 
A . development helps to .promote a climate in which effective community linkages - 
iV with your institution can be developed. Following are a few examples of how 

< ^jsiness, industry, labor, and education have formed effective partnerships to 
' \ ^Khance community and economic development, 
i \ ' 

Oklahoma has recently formed the Oklahoma Productivity Consortium , which 
' \ links the state's Chamber of Commerce and the state's Department or tconomic 
'•• Development/Directly with the state's Department of Vocational and Technical 
' Education ./The consortium is planning a number of "activities aimed at improv- 
ing worket productivity and linkages between education and work. One such 
1 activity is the employment of an industrial coordinator in each vocational 
! ' school whose job is to get out and meet on a regular basis with company exe- 
cutive officers to explain what vocational education can do for them. 

With a similar objective in' mind, in 1980 the Division of Vocational Edu- 
1 cation of the Ohio D epartment of Education initiated a program to link Ohio s 
extensive vocational -technica I education system to regional and state-level 
economic development. Local consortia, consisting of two or more vocational 
education planning districts, were organized in. 23 regions throughout the 
state during 1980. At the state level, the program is coordinated with the 
Department of Economic and Community Development, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
State Labor Council, and other business and labor groups. The state s voca- 
tional educatidn division program director works with "communication coordina- 
tors" who are responsible for organizing and operating each of the regional 
• consortia. . 
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SAMPLE 1 
POSSIBLE-COMMUNiTy-ASSISXANCr 




Institutional Management ind jdalnlstratlon 

• Developing institutional policies 

• Developing personnel practices and procedures 
. . « Establishing .teacher/Instructor, qualifications 

• Recommending substitute teachers or guest resource persons 

• Advising on budgeting, accounting, finance, planning, and procurement 

• Planning the physical layout of facilities, the use of facilities, and their maintenance 

• Developing maintenance, safety, and fire protection programs for equipment, buildings, and grounds 

• Planning building programs 

• Campaigning for bond Issues and special tax levies . , 

• Surveying local Industry training needs 



Upgrading Technical and Professional Skills of Staff 

• Conducting workshops and seminars for teaching staff to upgrade technical skills 

• Providing opportunities for. teachers and Instructors to use new Industrial equipment, supplies, and 
techniques for possible application to educational programs 

• Providing opportunities for teachers and Instructors to obtain work experience in businesses and 
Industries 

• Arranging for visits to business offices and Industrial plants for faculty and staff. 

• Supporting faculty attendance at regional and national meetings of education and Industry organiza- 
tions 

• Providing recognition to outstanding teachers/Instructors and counselors 



Improving Instructional Programs' 

* V * - - - 

• Providing Information concerning the aptitudes, education, and training needed by applicants for 
entry-level -Jobs 

• Establishing standards of proficiency to be met by students ' 

• Formulating vocational program objectives 

• Developing and reviewing course content to ensure Its currency in meeting the changing skill and 
knowledge needs of Industry > 

• Obtaining feedback on the performance of former students and Information on continulng-educatlon 

.needs.— — . 



Furnishing books, pamphlets, and other printed material or instructional aids (e.g., sample kits of 
raw materials, finished products, exhibits, training aids) for use In .classroom and shop Instruction . 

• Loaning or supplying Industrial equipment, machines, or raw materials for instruction 

• Arranging for student study trips to offices and plants 

. • Providing on-the-job .opportunities In cooperative education programs 

• Sponsoring and participating In vocational student organization programs ^ 

• Developing apprenticeship-related courses 

• Developing adult education skill Improvement and technical courses 

Increasing Public Awareness of Vocational Education 

• Attending meetings that may be called by local and state officials to support vocational and tech- 
nical education 

• Organizing and participating In citizen advisory committees for Individual, vocational programs and 
serving on advisory coWlls for the entire educational system 

• Informing the general putnc about vocational programs and problems by means of enclosures with 
invoices mailed to customers, displays, posters, etc. 

• Informing Industry and business employees and their families about vocational programs by means of 
bulletin boards, news stories in company publications, or enclosures in pay checks 

Providing Direct Assistance to Students ; 

• Providing. career and job -placement ad vice- to students who are considering enrollment In vocational 

courses 

• Employing* work study and cooperative education students, as well as program graduates 

• Sponsoring scholarships and other financial assistance for students V i 

• Providing recognition for outstanding students "Ay 

• Tutoring\jnd1v1dual students and groups, * T^p^y. 

• Sponsoring student research projects and providing assistance for conducting the. research projects' 

• Offering special discounts on part;, and supplies for students In programs. " 
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Operational advice is provided to each consortium director through a con- 
_tium committee, typically consisting of a director and 15-20 senior execu- 
tives from the business community, organized labor, and the vocational and 
technical schools and colleges in the area. Subcommittees are organized to 
plan and oversee collaborative programs in specific occupational areas. The 
consortia are designed to be brokers of both training programs and training 
resources. Their most important activity is to act as a communication forum 
for all the training needs and resources of business, industry, labor, govern- 
ment, and education. Direct services are provided by establ ished vocational 
and technical schools and colleges, after consortia staff and members verify - 
the training needs and help employers, unions, and training agencies reach 
agreement on resource needs /md training specifications. 

In a major attempt toilet everyone know about the diversity of vocational 
and technical training facilities and services available locally, each Ohio 
consortium prepares, keeps updated, and widely disseminates a vocational- 
technical facility resource document that identifies all available public 
secondary and postsecondary training facilities. The objective is to facili- 
tate (1) cooperation among all concerned agencies and (2) the provision of 
entry-level training, job advancement training, specialized training for new 
industries and occupations, and on-site training. Sample 2 is an example of 
a consortium resource document. 

Economic development activities are also being extended to small and 
larqe retail businesses in some communities. "In Cabell County, West 
Virqinia, a major vocational education economic development program involves a 
topping mall. The Cabell County School System is reaching out to meet the 
Training needs of employers at the 5 major department stores and 122 shops in 
the new Huntington Mall. The school system has hired a full-time retail 
training c6ordinator for the mall. The coordinator is setting up three dis- 
tinct levels of instruction for mall employees. Entry-level training is pro- 
vided for adults seeking employment at the mall, with 180 hours of .instruction 
in basic retail skills. A line supervisors' seminar series provides the 
second level of training, and the third is provided by a series of en,trepre- 
neurship seminars for upper-level management personnel at mall stores. The 
mall trainer also coordinates on-the-job training for cooperative education 
students from 14 feeder schools who are working there." 1 ^ 

A useVl categorizatton of business and industry involvement in post- 
secondary education is presented by Warmbrod and others in their publication 
on sharing resources. They identified 219 different community involvement 
proqrams/practices- being carried out by 138 colleges. Forty-eight of these 
programs--representing.the following types of collaborative practices-were 
selected, as model exemplary programs. 

. Apprentic eship training- These programs involve cooperation and shar- 
ing between a company, industry, or labor union .and the college, toward 
the common goal of preparing apprentices. 



l. Taken from Carol Hinckley Boyle, ed., Vocational Education Reporter 
iArlinoton. VA: American Vocational Association, June iy«i). Kepr.nted by 
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SAMPLE 2 



MIAMI VALlilf 0QNi0 Wl UM 



in the Dayton Metropol \\m Afei 




COOPERATING TO OFFER VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
JOB TRAINING SKILLS . FOR THE Business 

And industrial community in the dayton 

metropolitan area : 
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CONSORTIUM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TRAINING FACILITIES 

For the needs of the Miami Valley Area 



Purpose The Cooperation of the Business, Industrial and Education Community 
to Foster the Economic Stability and Growth of the Miami Valley Area. 

Objectives To provide specific training needs for: 
Existing Business and Industry ' 
Expanding Business and Industry 
New Business and Industry 
, * r To assist in locating trained personnel 

To enhance the employability of all residents of the consortium area. 

The primary function of this consortium is to assist in meeting the needs 
of Business and Industry through the development and implementation 
of appropriate skill training programs. .4 



r 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

'CONSORTIUM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TRAINING FACILITIES 

MIAMI VALLEY ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 

40 W. FOURTH STREET-SUITE 1900 

DAYTON, OHIO 45402 

(513) 228-4145" 
o 



(A DIVISION OF THE DAYTON AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE) 



Dayton Area Chamber of Commerce 
Dayton Development Council 
Miami Valley Alliance of Business 
Montgomery Qounty Joint Vocational School 
Montgomery Preble County Consortium 
Montgomery & Preble Private Industry Council 
Sinclair Community College 
Dayton Public Schools 




Current members of the Miami Valley Consortium are the following 

^ City of Dayton Dept. of Job Development and Tra 

Dayton Private Industry Council 
Greene Joint Vocational School 

Greene County Employment and Training Administration 
Greene County Private Industry Council 
Centerville-Kettering Schools 
Mad River Local Schools 
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MIAMI VALLEY CONSORTIUM 
STATE SUPPORTED EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 



■ Facility In Operation 
Or Immediately Available 



Turning facility Description. 
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TECHNICAL 
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. CETA programs --The major focus of these programs is the training of d 
* CETA participants. Usually they involve the collaboration of the CETA^ 
prime sponsor, private industry, and the college. Many also involve 
community councils and other community organizations and agencies. 

• Communitywide conaboration- -Programs in this category involve the 
collaboration of numerous organizations and institutions in the commu- 
nity and the college for the purpose of providing training and educa- 
tional services. • 

• community -based education— The |ominant feature of these programs is 
that they are based out in the^^imunity, using the community as a 
resource. 

• Contract services for industry- -In each of these collaborations, 
there is an arrangement whereby industry contracts with the college 
for educational services, which may be held_ either in-plant or on the 
campus. . ' 

. Cooperative education and field experiences— Business and industry 
provide employment or field experience in students' field of study 
while the students are enrolled in college and receiving job-oriented 
instruction. Supervision is provided by both industry and the college, 
and college credits are earned. 

. Economic development services— A college and a state or city economic 
development agency or a new or expanding i-ndustry cooperate to provide 
a pool of trained persons to fill employers' needs. These programs are 
designed to attract new industry to the community or to help present 
industry expand, so. that new jobs are created in the community. . 

. Faculty "return to industry" programs— These personnel exchange pro- 
grams enable college personnel to update and upgrade their technical 
.competencies by returning to industry. In exchange, industry personnel 
are often brought to the college. 

. program development sharing— In these programs, industry shares 
resources with a college to start a technical program in the college 
and keep the program current. Industry may provide its expertise, 
equipment, and materials. 

. Specialized' programs— These creative collaborative practices involve 
some new and different forms. 2 

Now that these li slings have given you some idea of what is included in the 
concept of community involvement, let's examine. the concept in more detail. 



2. Catharine P. Warmbrod, Jon J. Persavich, and Dave L'Angelle, Sharing 
Resourc es; Postsecondary Education and Industry Cooperation (Columbus, OH: 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, I he Ohio State 
University, 1981), pp. 5-6. 
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^pes of Community Involvement 

Community involvement in the vocatflfffeli program can and probably should 
include varying degrees and forms of cootJ&caxion. The extent of involvement 
can range from the infrequent, ad hoc type of involvement to periodic involve- 
ment to the regular or continual type of involvement and may include anything 
in between. 

Ad hoc involvement . Ad hoc involvement consists mainly of util izing^pm- 
munity cooperation— without formal, ongoing structure or support— to meet a 
specific educational need. Whenever a specific need arises, efforts begin 
"from scratch" to form relationships or to assemble a task force to address 
that specific neeci. As soon as that need is met, the task force can be dis- 
solved. This often occurs on a large scale when an institution is selecting a 
site for a new building or seeking voter approval of a bond issue or other tax 
levy. 

Another example of one-time, ad hoc involvement occurs when a vocational 
instructor teaching a career opportunities unit calls the. personnel manager at 
a local company 'to ask that he/she serve as a guest resource person to discuss 
with a class the types of positions available and qualifications required for 
various jobs within the company. This type of involvement may or may not be 
repeated the following year. 

Periodic involvement . Periodic involvement includes consulting fre- 
quently with selected agencies or individuals in order to support specific 

frograms. In this situation, a need for periodic advice or assistance is 
sually involved.. An example of this type of regular, but infrequent, 
involvement would be the use of vocational program advisory committees wat 
meet with school personnel every two or three months to provide technical 
advice and assistance. 

Continual involvement . Continual involvement consists of establishing a 
climate of constant cooperation, whereby persons are always welcome to con- 
tribute ideas, feedback, services, or materials to keep educational programs 
"on track," up to date, and useful. The meaningful integration ef education 
and work experience is the goal. Continual involvement creates a vehicle for 
providing high-quality instruction, as well as for initiating changes whenever 
deficiencies are identified. 

This type of continual involvement might best be exemplified by the type 
of cooperation and collaboration that occurs between industry and education 
when cooperative education and apprenticeship programs are jointly planned and 
conducted. 

Guidelines for Industiy Involvement 

in their examination of postsecondary industry-education cooperation 
Warmtfrod and others analyzed 219 community involvement programs/practices to 
determine what made them successful. A search was made to identify both the 
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common and critical elements for successful programs and practices. From th^ 
analysis, the following set of guidelines was prepared to help others who wi^ 
to implement new collaborative efforts with industry or to expand present, 
efforts for their mutual educational and financial benefits: 

• There must be clear communication between key persons in industry and 
- ' education- -Thi s type of communication requires that the persons in 

industry and education understand each, other's roles and responsibili- 
ties and what each can offer. 

• Excellence in teaching is essential— The instructors, must havd/knowl- 
edge of the business/industry and be able to gain the respect l^f and 

relate to fyie worker-students. 

% • . 

• There must be institutional flexibility ip meeting the needs oy 
industry— There must be flexibility in scheduling courses, assign i ng 
facul ty , ^designating locations where courses can be offeree^ Pro- 
gram times, length, and location must be consistent with user hours and 
needs, flexibility is also needed in selecting the mode </f instruction 
(i.e., the del ivery A system). 

• Programs offered must be of high qual ity— When the college provides 
courses for ihdustry, the programs must be up to date, relevant, and 
of high quality. To be most effective, courses should be specifically 
tailored to the needs of the company. t All parties should agree on 
course content. £ 

• Active advisory committees are important -r-Industry's support and 
guidance in developing and maintaining programs are essential. Key 
industry personnel .must be willing to volunteer time and resources. 

• Education should have a quick response time in meeting industry 
needs— This requires institutional flexibility and highly skilled* 
col lege personnel. Short-term and modular courses can hfelp provide 
quick delivery and successful outcomes. 

• There must be recognition of mutual need —To warrant the time, 
effort, and resources required ,for collaboration, the? need and bene- 
fits must be .clearly perceived. The vision and persistence of inter- 
ested parties is required. It takes the dedication of persons, in both 
education and industry to make it work. * 

• The support of administrators and faculty within the college is 
required to successfully serye industry— Admini strators and facu 1 ty 
must see industry involvement as part of their institutional mission 
and recognize the benefits. * • 

• Careful and thorough planning in eaptf^cooperative effort is essen- 
tial— A good survey of industry's rieeds ahd a realignment of educa,- 
tTonal objectives to me6t those needs are required to serve industry 
successfully. With careful planning, return on the effort is maxi- 

- mi zed. 

• A clearly written agreement or contract helps achieve successful com- 
pleti on of the joint endeavor^ -When the duties and responsibilities of 
i 
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Veach party are clearly delineated, misunderstandings are-deduced and 
performance is improved. 

• There should be continued evaluation of the program to update and ~ 
improve it- -If each program Ys* assessed botlras it progresses and at, 
the end of the course of study, then the content ^.procedures, and man- 
agement of the effort should improved 

* These straightforward and practical recommendations can help you to success- 
fully plan, conduct, maintain, and evaluate community involvement activities 
with business 4nd industry .to enrich your educational program. Adherence to 
these guidelines can help guarantee the success of one aspect of your commu- 
nity involvement program. 

Summary \ ' 

The cooperation of employers and other community leaders is essential in 
planning for, implementing, 'and maintaining high-quality vocational/technical 
programs. Employers need to be involved betause of tb&^r knowledge about 
occupational needs and expectations and employment opportunities. Community 
^leaders should have an opportunity to advise the school/college on policies 
relating to the transition of individuals from education to work. In return 
for their involvement, community participants gain an understanding of the 
vocational programs, the relationship of programs to employability, and the 
related roles of on-the-job training and other experiences taking place out- 
ride the classroom. 

. Thus, a well -planned community involvement program "is needed in order to 
do the following: 

• Develop an information network that will stimulate interest, examine 
, -~ the issues involved, and gain commitment from those the program serves 

and affects 

• Enlist/the cooperation and support of community organizations and 
citizens in the education of youth "and adults 

• Provide a mechanism fpr_ t;he appropriate involvement of business, 
industry^ government^ labor organizations, and citizens with the edu- 
cational agency 

• Help Vocational instructors keep up with technological innovations in 
their respective occupational fields 

" • Provide more relevant and realistic learning experiences for. students 
than would otherwise be possible - :; 

\ Provide better educational service to the community than would other- 
wise be possible * 



3. Warmbrod, Persavich, -and L'AngeUe, Sharing Resources: Postsecondary Edu - 
cation and industry Cooperation'; pp. 121-122. 



For more information on ideas for sharing resources with busi- 
/ ness and industry, you may wish to read Warmbrod, Persavich, 

L and L ' Angel le/ Sharing Resources: ^ostsecondary Education 

V Arllv"? ■ and Industry Cooperation , pp. 5-42, The authors identify 219 
collaborative efforts between industry and education that are 
designed to make maximum use of available resources, and they 
describe the educational benefits that can be achieved through 
the sharing of facilities, equipment, materials, and personnel. 
The document also includes expanded descriptions of 48 programs 
that were considered to be exemplary model efforts. 



H Optional 
^Activity U 



The following items check your comprehension of the material in 
the information sheet, "Involving the Community in Vocational 
Education Programs* Vpp* 9-21* Each of the items requires a 
short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but-hwefly, . 
and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



Assume that you are a vocational administrator in an institution that has 
recently decided to add a program to train diesel mechanics. This addi- 
tion will involve, among other things, the development of Ja curriculum, 
the acquisition of specialized shop equipment, the hiring/of new instruc- 
tors, the recruiting of students, and the construction/^ a separate shop 
building somewhere in the city where your institution is located. 

Your institution has also made a tentative commitment to begin implement- 
ing some community involvement activities and views the development of 
this- new program as a way to pilot test some of these activities. 

In the sp^ce below, for each type of community involvement (ad hoc, peri- 
odic, continual), cite one or two community involvement activities or 
relationships that would appropriately assist the growth of the diesel 
mechanics program. 

a. Ad" hoc involvement: 



b. Periodic involvement: 



c. Conti nual i qvo! vement : 
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2. Why is it important to involve the community in vocati 
programs? \ 




nd technical 



3. Why does community involvement require clear' communication between educa- 
tion and industry? 



r 




\ Compare your written responses on the "Self -Check 11 with the 
"Model Answers" given below. Your responses need not exactly 
duplicate the model responses; however, you should have covered 
'the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



The following are examples of each of the three types irf community 
involvement that an administrator might use to support the implementa- 
tion of a diesel mechanics program: 

a. Ad Hoc--There are several aspects of the new program that are amen- 
able to this type of "one-time" activity, in which advice is sought 
or groups are formed for only a limited period of time. For example, 
knowledgeable consultants will be needed to guide the choice of a 
location for the new building. Individuals in the community could 
also be asked for information on the type, amount, and cost of equip- 
ment needed to complete the building. 

The new curriculum would also benefit from information that could 
be provided by community experts, such as shop owners (prospective 
employers of the graduates), feeder schools or postsecondary institu- 
tions (which might be involved in the preliminary or further education 
of the diesel mechanics students), guidance counselor^ instructors of 
^similar supporting programs, and so on. ^ k 

Finally, the selection of faculty for the new courses could be aiHed 
by Inviting experienced maintenance managers or similar persons tV 
suggest candidates for the position and/or to help screen or inter- 
view applicants. ^> 

b. ^ Periodic — Iln this category, you should mention those activities that 
recur often enough to call for semipermanent groups or channels of 
communication. Among these nvight be the recruitment and placement of 

^students. Both processes^ r.ecfui re articulation: recruitment, with 
feeder schools and employers of mechanics seeking new skills; place- 
ment, with prospective employers. 

Curricular changes will also become necessary as^the program expands 
or matures. Here again, a group of advisors {e.g., employers, expert 
mechanics, instructors) should be available to provide information and 
suggestions. In fact, it should also be used to aid/in annual or spe- 
cial evaluations. 

Continual— Activities of this type are usually of an ongoing nature. 
The involvement may emerge with little advance notice and require only 
a short, but frequent, effort. Comments, suggestions, or assorted 
offers of assistance may come from an interested or concerned member 
of the community who notices some aspect of the Vocational program 
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that couTd be improved. For example, the instructor of the diesel 
mechanicyclass may initially need to call ,upon members of his/her 
advisory committee for various types of assistance fairly frequently." 
Perhaps assistance will be volunteered by a member of the committee: 
a trucking company owner might give the institution the engine from 
a wrecked truck to be used as a cut-away demonstration model , ( or a 
local franchise firm might provide the equipment for an engine repair/ 
tune-up competition. 

The faculty involved in the program will need to make a habit of 
visiting garages and shops to become familiar with new equipment and 
procedures. Instructors may also need to seek permission to place 
students in these work settings for planned .practice experiences or 
internships. The teacher-coordinator of a cooperative education 
program would also need to be in frequent contact with students 1 
on-the-jobMnstructors and employers. 

The institution cannot provide the best in vocational and technical 
programs if it acts alone. Indeed, education is the mutual responsibility 
of both the institution and the community. Therefore, it is very 
important to involve the community in the programs for reasons such as the 
following: 

a. Community involvement helps the institution meet student needs more 
effectively'. / * 

b. Program and classroom instruction is more reflective of the real 
world of work, and relevant programs fulfill economic needs of the 
community. 

c. Easy and cordial communication can occur at the local level among 
educators, workers, and employers. 

d. Specialized equipment not normally available for instruction within 
.the7educational institution may be made available through community . 

resources. * 

e. Teachers are able to keep up to date concernirig innovations in spe- 
cific areas when allowed to gain/actual work experience through summer 
placement programSr / 

f. The institution exists to serve the community of which it is a part, 
and good service requires input from those being served. * 

Clear communication between education and industry is vitally important 
because it helps to ensure that community involvement in vocational edu- 
cation is relevant and realistic. Educators caftnot know how to serve the 
community unless the community can clearly communicate its^ needs. Like- 
wise, the community cannot serve vocational -education without a parallel , 
clear communication of needs. The community can be successfully involved 
in vocational education only if both parties are fuUy aware of each J 
other's perspective. j 
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Thus, key persons in both educatj^n and industry mush communicate their 
own roles, responsibilities^^ra resources to others working in community 
involvement. Each party^ngeds a clear understanding of the other's needs 
and wants, goals and objectives, strengths and limitations. Stated i<n the 
simplest possible terms, potential vol unteer resource persons cannot come 
forward\and offer their services if they do not know that vocational edu- 
cation needs those services and is'willing to use them. 



Level of Performance : Your completed "Self-Check" should have covered the 
same major points as" the model responses. If you missed some points, or have 
qbestions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Involving the Community in Vocational Education Programs," 



1 ~*pp. 9-21, or check with your resource person. 




Learning Experience II 
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OVERVIEW 




3^ffep Cdmpl.et4ng the required reading, choose. jg>prppriat£~~ 
x^unit|^nypjfxe^nt. roles or participants, for given case 



You will be reading. the information sheet, "Participants in 
Jpninunity involvement and . Thei rw*0les ," . pp. 31-41. . 



r4fe^OfJtionalH S 




tou; raiay v»1.sh -to ft^tefvTewa local administrator of**5ca- * '. 
. iWohal idacation ywho has successfully iinpi emented community 
, % 4nVotvimeni.act,iyities or a business-wdjTitry leader who has 
" b^n in"«ctiveyp'arti.cipant in, educat^ngj>projR % anis- to lelirii; 
-mor^kout^olf to effectively involve community members in 
6jia£pjcP5canu .'• ' , - . 




i- 

■^Optional; 

1^1^ 



vV 




• You may-^wtsh ta read all or part of the foil pwing supple,. 
' me.ntiry i referericet* -Warmbrod, Cap,-Robbins, and others, 



luiiness, industry, and Labor Input in Vocational Educa- 

' Tffipnl^er^^^ - — - ~ t 



"continued 
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OVERVIEW continued 




You *tm b& t&MniiMe :^ an.4 
WeMlf^ - 
pants 1)t ^ft-^^^cg^fil^^i|y)it-i^^ inUljca.ted or 
(2) satecpffg. .^^i^g^ljft^nM^l^yiSI yejijent tgert is for 




You wi.il be evaftati rig your h^^i^if-4f^hPk^9: appro- 
priate comfminUy InvoJ tijjjjftk by cogi- 
paring your responses with tfte ^^^tlC^pjtte^ 1 :.^ 45-46. 
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For information on what motivates community involvement par- 
* ticipants, who they might be, and what roles they might play, 
read the following information sheet* 

*% 

PARTICIPANTS IN COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND THEIR ROLES 




A successful community involvement program will probably involve a whole 
host of individuals, from both the institution and the community. Althougji 
no two individuals will serve in identical functions, their roles can be 
rather broadly categorized as (1) .general participants,* (2) planning (advi- 
sory) committee members, and (3) principal leaders. This latter category 
would certainly include the chief administrator, the institution's director 
of vocational education, and the supervisors of the vocational programs 
affected. In this information sheet, these roles will be described, so that 
you can see how they affect the ways in which participants should be selected. 
It is also important that you understand some of the factors that motivate 
people and organizations to become involved in vocational education programs. 
Finally, a list that suggests likely sources of willing, capable persons that 
could be invited to serve is provided. 

V 

) 

Factors Motivating People to 
.Bec ome Involved 

An extensive and significant community involvement program does not occur 
automatically. In many cases, people will need to be actively recruited and 
convinced that they should help plan and carry out activities. Remember that 
most people maintain- busy and demanding schedules in both their work and per- 
sonal lives. In recruiting the^e people, it will be helpful to understand 
at least some of the factors that mptivate people to volunteer and, often, 
enthusiastically participate in community involvement activities. While by 
no means an exhaustive list, the following factors often motivate people to 
say yes when they are asked to help: 

• Concern for youth- ^Nearly everyone, whether a parent or not, is con- 
cerned about the young adults who will be tomorrow's leaders and par- 
ents. Most people want to do. their part, if only asked. 

Personal sati sfatction- -Many people derive a great deal oKpersonal 
pride and satisfaction from being able to help others, fneir reward is 
simply ther j^leasure of knowing that they have helped others. ^ 

• Belief in vocational education- -Mahy parents, employers, ar\d others 
are fully aware of the fact that not everyone wants or needs a four- 
year college education. They want to help develop and maintain the 
best possible vocational education programs because they know ^it can 
help many people prepare for and advance in their chosen careers. 

V - v 
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' « professional satisfaction— This factor, once acknowledged, may serve 
equally well to help recruit the expert craftspefson or government 
agency worker who possesses skills and knowledge needed by vocational 
teachers and/or administrators. 

• Business/employer expectation— While this is not true in all busi- 
nesses, many employers do actively encourage their employees at all 
levels to become actively involved in community affairs, including 

* vocational education . 

i 

• Societal responsibil ity --Thi s factor will also motivate some compa- 
nies and firms to provide a variety of assistance simply because the 
management and/or employees feel a sincere sense of responsibility to 
do their part in m^ing the community a better place to live. 

• Benefit to, employers —It is no secret that employers stand to bene- 
fit from having a supply of trained workers that are better prepared 
for the local labor market. By advising on vocational program develop- 
ment, curriculum content, and so on, employers can help improve the 
relevancy of programs to their own needs. 

In short, the success of vocational education depends oh having educators 
and citizens work together to expand the use of community resources. It is 
encouraging to note that many businesses have long recognized their community 
responsibilities. This is illustrated by the following statement made by the 
National Association of Manufacturers: f 

« 

The responsibility of industry for more active participation in the 
preparation of young people who enter industrial employment has 
increased each year. A complex industrial society, a multiplicity 
of jobs, the increasingly urgent need for intelligent cjtTzehship 
leaves no alternative. Industry is a natural co-partner in the 
education of tomorrow's full-time adult workers. The days when 
schools were self-contained within their institutional walls are 
past. These walls are being pt^hed out to encompass the entire 
community. Industrial and business establishments are becoming the 
.dally laboratpries and workshops <of both secondary schools and col-' 
leges in the 'all -important task of training youth, whj^e they are 
still in school, for jobs of their own choosing.* v 

That individual citizens and community groups are interested in provid- 
ing expanded educational services in cooperation with the school is. pointed 
out in a 1974 research study, 5 To better understand the opinions and atti- 
tudes of the general public toward the use of community resources in the 



4. This We Bel ieve- About Education (New York, NY: National Association of - 
Manufacturers , 4954). * • r "' _ • **' 

5, A Study of the Attitudes and Opinions of Educators and Citizens Toward the 
Use of Community Resources (Columbus, QH: The Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, The Uhlo State University, 1974). 
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school, 200 citizens (employers, employees, adults .with children in school, 
adults without children in school, and representatives of civic and profes- 
sional groups) from two large cities (Mesa, Arizona; and Pontiac, Michigan) 
were asked to respond to structured questions on the topic. A high percentage 
of the citizens indicated not only that they were positive toward the use of 
resources in the school, but also that they were favorable toward volunteering 
time to the schools. Some of the •specific findings included the following: 

• 97 percent of the citizens had positive views concerning having 
children go oq^ field trips. 

• 95 percent favored the use of resource persons in the school. 

• 83 percent had positive views concerning the use of advisory com- 
mittees in the school. 

„ • 99 percent of the citizens favored the school's use of oti-the-job 
training experiences.* 

• 62 percent of the citizens had positive views concerning volunteering 

# ■ their time to help the schools. 

• 90 percent of the civic and professional group representatives said 
their orgatijzations would donate time and effort to the schools. 

As part of the study, educators were also surveyed concerning their 
attitudes toward the use of community resources. A total of 115 respondents 
(central administrators, building principals, and career^education inservice 
coordinators) from five selected communities (Atlanta, Georgia; Hackensack, 
New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Mesa, Arizona; and Pontiac, Michigan) 
across the United States participated. 

hducators, too, were found to have positive views about the use of commu- 
nity resources, as the following information implies: 

• 93 percent of the educators indicated that the utilization of commu - 
nity resources should be greatly expanded . None said it should be 
reduced. \" J ~~ — — — ~ ~ 

• A majocity of -tfie educators thought that each of the school group^ 

• « listed below had positive views con'cerning~the use of field trips, 

"advisory committees, resource persons, and on-the-job training experi - 
ences : 

Central admi ni strators ^ 

Building principals 

Teachers 

Counselors 

Students 

It was concluded, in summary, that both citizens, and educators strongly 
support the use of community resources in the scfto.pl. This evidence gives 
us reason to believe that expansion of community' resource utilization is 
realistic because the people who must be involved support the use of such 
resources J ^ 
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The Role of the, Administrator 

As an administrator, you might be responsible for planning, developing, - 
and superv.isjng the entire community involvement program. Or you might decide 
to conduft the beginning stages of community involvement alone and then to 
appoint another staff member to work with the program as it expands. Or you 
might select another individual to direct all activities related to the pro- 
gram from the outset. Whether you are conducting the program yourself or 
supervising and coordinating others in conducting the program, you need to be 
fully aware of certain major tasks. 

The reasons for community involvement must be explained to both educators 
and citizens. It is too often assumed that everyone understands the need for 
community involvement in vocational education. While some people may come by 
this understanding automatically, many more people need to be told repeatedly 
why their assistance and involvement are necessary and specifically how they 
might be of help. 

' ' you neecflfco participate actively in school /college and community organi - 
zations^ One^f the very best ways for you, as an administrator, to stimulate 
and encourage staff participation in both educational and community organi- 
zations is to model such behavior yourself. Within the school/college, you 
need to actively participate in student and faculty activities to show -your 
interest and concern. You can the^jtrstly encourage other administrators and 
faculty members to .do likewise. In the same manner, your active participation 
in a. variety of community activities, one or more civjc organizations, and so 
on, can go a long way in setting the example for similar appropriateinvol ve- 
ment by your staff. This is a situation in which personal actions Spe^inych 
lOuder than words. 

Staff need to be encouraged to participate in community affairs . To 
set an example is one way, but you cannot stop with that. Take advantage of 
opportunities during hiring, annual reviews, and other circumstances to* point 
out the benefits that come from active staff participation in civic, service, 
and social organizations. Most vocational instructors will have one or more 4 
occupational ly related organizations in which they should be encouraged to 
become active members. The entire vocational staff should be oriented to the^ 
importance. of community involvement in order to obtain their commitment and 
active participation. 

Voca tional advisory committees need to be established . One of the most 
"universally effective ways to foster the development pf active working rela- 
tionships between the, school /col lege and employers and employees is to use 
vocational'advisory committees and councils. If your institution, for what- 
ever reason, does not have strong, active advisory committees for each occu- 
pational program area, as welt as an overall advisory council to advise the 




institution regarding its total vocational-technical education program, the 
establishment of such committees should be one of your first priorities. 
_ _ _ - *j ...... . . . ♦ ... ... 

Individual I conferences and pub! ic meetings should be conducted . Two ^ 
types "of activities should.be given careful consideration here. One is simply 
to hold individual conferences with community, business, governmental, labor, 
and other influential community leaders simply to. discuss the vocational pro? 
grams and your need for their support. Often this type of conference may be 
conducted during a luncheon meeting. It may also involve inviting^a community 
leader to your office and institution to discuss any type of common concern, 
while at the same time showing the leader what is already available in the way 
of programs and facilities. While thi s typfllof individual conference may not 
yield immediate results, it can be invaluable in terms of gaining long-range 
community support. . 

Keeping in mind that Community involvement is a two-way street, you must 
also go to the offices of the community leaders (e.g.., company presidents, 
labor union officials, chamber of commerce leaders*, government officials) to 
explain what you can do for them. 

These leaders may be unaware, or at least uncertain, of your institu- 
tion^ ability to provide many general and specialized educational services 
such as (1) cofiducting in-house training programs and (2) offering community 
service and courses for the upgrading of technical skills. You need to be 
sure that you and, xhen appropriate, your staff go out into the community to 
explain your desire and ^commitment to work with business, industry, labor, and 
any other group or subgroup of citizens to provide any type of instructional 
service desired. Community leaders frequently have p\e opportunity to influ- 
ence what others know about your vocational programs and how they feel about 
them. If your v community leaders are well informed, this can be a very posi- 
tive type of influence. 

The second type of activity of concern to. administrators is that of hold- 
ing occasional public hearings or meetings on important education issues. If 
a new vocational program is being proposed, an old one may be phased out, or 
new facilities are needed, a public meeting may be appropriate. At such a 
meeting, factual information should first be presented regarding enrollment 



6. For more information on forming and working with a vocational advisory 
council, you may wish to refer to Organize and Work with a Local Vocational 
Education Advisory Council , part of the Competency-Based_5(ocational Education 
Administrator Module Series (Columbus, OH: The Cetfter for Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, 1977). For mo r £ information about organiz- 
ing and maintaininogccupational advisory committee's, you may wish to reefer 
to Module A-4, Qrganvfrevan Occupational Advisory Committee , and Module A-5, 
Maintain an^Kc"upationai^Advisory Committee , part of the Professional teacher 
Education Module Series produced by the National Center for Research in Vpcar 
tional Education (Athens,NjA: American Association for Vocational Instruc- 
tional Materials, 1978). 
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data, employment' projections, facility needs, and so on, along with a dis- 
cussion of advisory committee or steering committee recommendations. Then 
the meeting ran be. opened to general discussion,, reactions, and suggestions.^ 
Hotes should , be -taken of all comments made and assurance given to the partici- 
pants that due consideration will be given to,these comments before adminis- 
trative or board action is taken. . » 

Before conducting individual conferences or public meetings, it- is impor- 
tant that you have a good understanding of your state's "right-to-know'J rules 
and regulations. Sometimes referred to as sunshine laws, this type of legis- 
lation guarantees that the public will have access to certain types of finan-' 
cial information, while alsd^ssuring the confidentiality of certain types of 
individual student or staff data. You oeed to know which questions you should 
(and, in fact, may be legally required to) answer and which ones, if answered, 
may be a breach of personal privacy. 

Co mmunity leaders, should be involved in college/school programs and 
activities. Opportunities for involving community leaders in the vocational 
program are usually abundant. One outcome of the individual conference could 
be to ask the community leader to serve as a member of the vocational advisory 
council or as a resource person or to assist in identifying cooperative edu- 
cation work stations. Most community leaders will be honored that you have 
asked for their advice or assistance and will, more often than not, be happy 
to accommodate any reasonable request. 

St aff development activities relating to community involve ment processes 
and activi ties should be provided . In addition to explaining the need Tor 
community involvement to your staff, you should consider offering staff devel- 
opment opportunities f or faculty who wish to learn more about how to plan for 
a variety of appropriate business-intf'ustry-TaDor Inputs into vocational educa- 
tion. Staff members may also have a .desire to participate in structured occu- 
pational experiences or industry-education personnel exchange programs but may 
be hesitant to take action because of a lack of adequate information about the 
procedures involved or the policy of the administration/board toward these 
; activities. 

4 

The Role of a Community Involvement 
Planning Committee" 

After the chief administrator or other coordinator of community involve- 
ment, the next most important role is played by the members of a planning 
committee. At first, this group might merely assess the need and climate for 
community invojvement activities. On the basis of their findings, they could 
identify specif ic» methods of community interaction and nominate particular 
persons or Organizations to carry out these activities. After the program 
is underway, this group could dissolve itself or it might evolve into a kind 
of advisory or steering committee^ 

As a steering committee, the group could assist the administrator in 
such activities as' (1) supervising key community involvement events or groups. 
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(2) maintaining the interest of participants, and (3) evaluating the success 
and worth of the program. As such, its composition co.u.ld change to include 
r.epfe5_entatiy.es from each of the major community, involvement groups. For 
example; the chairperson of ^each advisory committee for an .occupational spe- 
cialty could serve ex officio on the steering committee. 

Another option preferred by some, vocational administrators is to have the 
local vocational education advisory council serve as the official committee 
responsible for promoting and monitoring the institution's community involve- 
ment activities. This council is well suited to* this purpose because it is 
normally composed of representatives fronf several occupational areas and such 
community organizations as the chamber of commerce and employment security 
agency. In some instances, a subcommittee of the larger council is assigned 
specific responsibility fdr promoting and coordinating business-industry- 
education activities. 

Choosing individuals for the planning committee . Citizens who can 
help in the planning of community involvement can be identified through many 
sources— personal reference, business directories, professional and service 
organizations, and so forth. Board members, themselves active community 
participants, shouid be able to recommend key people. Administrators, too, 
will have valuable contacts through their involvement with civic and se^^ice 
organizations. In addition, people retired from business and labor who haV6 
remained active in community life^may have both ample time and initaluable^ 
experience to offer to program planning. / 

One of the best approaches for^ide^ifyinl^riys^ettive committee menjbers 
is to work, at first, through existing copmunifey organizations. The number^ 
and types of organizations in most communt^tesTcan be staggering and almost 
bey.ond comprehension. There will not be a consistent pattern from community 
to community. t However, a list of typical groups and subgroups that can be 
found in almost any community is shown/in sample 3. 

In selecting individuals, the ItfUcture and function of organizations in 
a community need to be considered. Although the organizations and services 
generally available in most communities share certain common features, there 
are also distinct "and often unique services available, depending on location, 
economic base, social and cultural 'characteristics, and other attributes s 
peculiar to a given community. There is also an inter-organizational struc- 
ture .that must be recognized and respected when developing community involve- 
ment programs and soliciting coomunity , cooperation and support. An adminis- 
trator new to a community should consult with political, civic, and other 
leaders who are familiar with the community 1 s^ various subpopulations„ their > 
power to influence others, arid their concerns. The major demographic groups 
in the community should havle' their views represented in any community involve- 
ment effort. 

Another essential consideration is the individual skills and attitudes of 
.prospective committee members. Some of the basic ski t is and knowledge needed 



SAMPLE 3 

SOURCES OF COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PARTICIPANTS 



1* Business and Industry 

• Urge manufacturing corporations, service and utility companies, ind transportation Industries 

• Business and trade associations 

• local and national chancers of commerce * 

• local ^slness^ucatton coordinating, councils 

• Business^ sponsored civic groups ~ - . 

• The several types of Inter- ind Intra-buslness and Industrial consortia! committees, unique to 
various communities 

local chambers of commerce will frequently make available a membership directory that Includes 
■any of the above groups* 

2. Service Clubs 

• Business and professional persons' clubs 

• Fraternal organizations 

• Young people's organizations 

• Special -Interest clubs *■ 

3 # professional Organizations 



Certified 



Jfcere 



c accountants 



Society of engineers ; , 

Police officer's 'benevolent association 



/ 




Governmental Agencies 

• City, township, or village governaent— Cities* in particular, offer 'a wide^a*sf of depart- 
eental services and often work 1n close harmony with schools. • 

• County governaent— County departments of planning, social services, and so forth, are usually 
cooperative resources* \tf 

• State and, federal * ^ 
An effective means of becoming acquainted with gov«aental services at all levels is to contact 
elected officials who, 'upon request, are usually etfger to be of service 1n furnishing comprehen- 
sive directories or other pertinent Information. 



Organized labor 

r7^rfain^e<teiration' bT"Ubor/Comg re sr-of lndu s trial ~Orga n t z rt1 onr— _ -~ 

• Untted^Auto workers * 

• Teamsters 

• United Nine Workers 

• Skilled trade 'unions' 

• national Education Association 

• Teachers' federations/associations • L \ 

labor unions are a unique resource in that their pe^entlal for school -community 1nvolveee?t\1s 
frequently not recognized because of the 'public's perception of then as simply advocates for their 
membership while on the job. In reality, many un lots' are extreoely coaaunlty oriented «and have*an 
abiding Interest In the total welfare of their oeflfc»rs--1ncluding education. Furthermore, they 
can back up; their Interest with personal representation and other resources* 

Furthermore, unions are often representatives of very liroe blocks of t a* payers^ parents, and 
school-area residents. They can serve as pipelines for disseminating information aod can be used, 
as excellent sounding boards and sources of advisory committee personnel • Personal rapport with 
. community labor leaders Is a worthwhile' resource In and of itself* — 

6. Religious Organizations - . 

As in the case of labor unions* religious organizations' are valuable In that they can disseminate 
Information to a large number of grass-roots community members. Contacts may be made through the 
following channels: / 

• local pastors' associations 

• Individual congregations or groups 

♦-Iteglonal denominational offices— Financing for projects that are otherwise difficult- to *sup-* * » 
port can often be secured -through regional denominational offices. * t 

• Associations within religious organizations 

• National and regional groups 

Again, it pays to nave a thorough understanding of the mission of each community group yotf 
are attempting to involve, especially. with regard to-each groups attitudes toward i*s role in 
school -community fnvoTvement. By antf large, religious organizations can undertake; many coop- 
erative projects in career education. They are^ften generous in donating the use of their 
physical facilities for educational activities. If th^re are. local, organizations representing 
several oenontijt1oos,Jt is ofjten more productive 4nd less controversial to coordinate programs 
through such organizations. \ 1 < * t 



~ K :jj* u *fa{V*' i **y m ' qr^ijtk.Fund-SpQfisortd -Organizations 



4;io^tScottts t ''6lr1 Scoots, Explorers 
♦ -C a«of ire- Girls 



. . ♦.Joy** Clubs of Merle* ~ ' 

; . Heafth agencies- 

V Social | service agencies ^ 

ty calling the local United Fund office, Jw can get a 11st of all their agencies and, usually, 
the addresses and *mes of contact persons* * 

l?l_?**! c an £^ OIS lr?!? 11t1c ^ G r {P n *zat1on5 * * ♦ . 

« Urban Coalition . 

• league of Woaen Voters 

It. is not unctmon for «ny such organizations to set up their own annual plan for coomunlty 
and school involvement and to solicit input froa those knowledgeable about public education. You 
should take advantage of these opportunities to participate In such planning, as these organiza- 
tions usually have exceptional talents and resources -for working with education. 

9, Volortteers • 

In aost comunlties, there are individuals or groups who will Infona the school/college that they 
are available for volunteer work. You can sake good use of this coowunlty resource by attempting 
to fit each person to the appropriate task. It Is vjtally important that a volunteer be assigned 
appropriately so that the volunteer does not become frustrated by a job that slaply does not eatcb 
his/her personality or capability. Should a alsasslgnaent take place, you and your staff must be 
sensitive enough to. detect it and «ake an Adjustment. 

10» Civil flights Organizations * „ 

•Kational Association for the Advancement of Colored People (KAACP) 
Urban League 

• national, state, or local civil rights cbnnlsslons 

• Huun relations- boards 

• Urban. Coal it ion 

. • Opportunities Industrialization Centers (01 C) 
« Latino organizations- , 
t African Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) * - 

These organizations cover a very broad range of tntere«5\and activities, but they all have e 
special concern for education and Its career aspects. Th#1r special resources oftenjie In their 
sensitivity to the problems jof ainority students. They cin.pl ay a vital role in assisting the 
school In .the planning, development, artf lopleaentatlon of prograos affecting these youngsters. 
They are also. an invaluable source of minority volunteer assistance and can provide a line of 
rn—»mf<^tir»T to th> minority coayin fty. ' * ■ 



III Public Libraries . 4 
12, Universities and Neighboring Educational Institutions' 

13* Parent-Teacher Organizations and School /Col lege Community Councils 

. ' Often the backbone of / successful school -cowtunfty relationship, these organizations. can serve 
as full-tiae sounding [boards- and advisory groups for coneunlty Involvement* They can reflect 
. the general reactions and needs of the comunityvplay both, a senerallst and * specialist role, 
and function as liaison between educators and the nany other coaeunity organizations previously 
reviewed. An Institution Intent on. developing strengths In vocational education would do well 
to look first at the competency and organizational strength of k these bodies and sake then high- 
- ^ -ppfo>St^Urget^f v = ~~: ~ - ^ ~ ^>:-^^- --- V r> - '~- ~t- " ~" ~~ : ' m ~~ 

'ree^e>^ScnodT^ " ~~ ™ : \" J.V V 7~~ ; 7"~~ ' 

frequent ccaaunicatton with officials in feeder schools and districts can help foster* the exchange 
of ideas and the Wealthy discussion of ccaaon concerns. It can also help establish a^pattem of 
< :'<- . professional, copper f 

7 y 15. - Press » s todioi *nd ;T el e vi sfi on f\* \ ^ . . * ) 

- . .Hany institutions.designate one staff aeaber to coordinate news- releases and serve as k contact 
. vperson. for **** reporters* If -appropriate^^! could invite aass-aedi a representatives to* serve 
. ms.jieaoers.oObe^ The^^untLof cpverage^pf: your events, wy iftprote, and tttey 



s i con 
ves to' 



1 J=£ ^l^Jtefe*^?. 



tacts n6t^Tyjiec4ust\c^^ir position of in'f 1 uejnce ^but at so because $hey frequently 
^iaV<und^ ^^s'S'^h - *V - - 

&!s^ocuaelrt~ cental nVt^ Tabor, professional, and bus1 T 
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by planning group members in developing a comprehensive community involvement^ 
program are as follows: 

• Skill in interpreting for educators the education and training needs 
of business, industry, and government s 

• Knowledge of the philosophy, goals, objectives, and structure of 
vocational education, as well as skill in -interpreting these to com- 
muqity subpopulations * 

• Skill in addressing industry concerns tha£ are related to the voca- 
tional program 

• Skill in cultivating the involvement of community leaders 

After determining an approximate size for your particular planning group, 
and keeping in mind the skills needed by those people, you should list possi- 
ble candidates and take specific action to secure their membership in the 
planning group. The following suggestions should be of benefit while orga- 
nizing this group: " v s 

• The critical ingredient for success in involving the community in 
vocational programs' wil 1 be planning committee objectives that are 
broadly representative of the major interests of business, industry, 
labor, and government. To ensure this, the planning committee must 
consist in part of /leaders of these groups. These leaders must have 
the support of their companies, organizations, or agencjes so that 
members will be given the necessary time to work "ijgkhe involvement 
program. Final W*the members of thS-xommi ttee stj^Miave prStfiously^ 
shown interest ^nphograms and problems of educatioirand training. 

• The people that you Want to include in the community involvement 
program should be contacted by the most appropriate means available. 
You could invite them ts^an organizational meeting. Time permitting, 
your best approach would be to obtain a brief personal appointment wit 
each prospective committee member at his/her work place. There, you 
can explain the purpose of community involvement and how he/she can be 
of help. , + 0 



CAUTION: Llltf EDUCATORS, MOST BUSINESS OWNERS, INDUSTRIAL MANAGLKS, 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS, AND PROFESSIONAL PERSONS HAVE EXHAUSTING 
SCHEDULES, DEADLINES, AND NUMEROUS DEMANDS. ASSUME THEY ARE BUSY 
AND PREPARE ACCORDINGLY. 



At, the organizational meeting, each prospective vol unteer shoul d be 
informed about what is expected of him/her in the way of^advice, assis- 
tance, cooperation, and time. It is recommended that you deyelop a 
handout for distribution at this meeting that contains helpful infor- 
mation for new volunteers about their role, the institution % and^the 
general purpose of the** committee. 

After gaining acceptance from prospective volunteers, each person 
should be sent a letter, signed by the chief administrator and/or board 
chairperson r affirming his/her appointment to the planning committee, 

. *6 
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• Someone should alSb prepare news releases for the area's massxjnedia. 
The releases should explain the general purpose of the committee, give 
the names of each of the appointees , and indicate the institution's * 
desire to expand its it>VoK§Seftfe^.and service to the community iafr>4 
the community's involVHff^nt in\iU programs as well. 

• Keep in mind that community organizations and individuals probably 
already want to cooperate with educational programs. Your understand- 
ing the sources of their motivation can be beneficial. 

For community involvement to become a reality, it may be necessary to 
make some adjustments in the organizational and administrative structure of 
the educational institution. In some cases, current attitudes and practices 
may need to be reinforced or slightly altered to encourage the growth of effec- 
tive and efficient community involvement. Everyone concerned with community 
involvement must become well versed on when, where, and ltaw to incorporate 
outside activities into classroom instruction. The futur^of the community 
involvement program hinges upon each person's specific role and how he/she 
builds community involvement into curriculum units, guidance programs, infor- 
mation systems, and evaluation. However, these roles must be coordinated. 
Caution should be taken not to allow the "everyone in general and nobody in 
particular" practice to threaten the effectiveness of this cooperation. 

Regardless of how inspiring the leadership of the administrator is, or 
how thorough and dedicated tyie efforts of the planning committee are, a com- 
munity involvement program will not yield the desired results without the 
efforts of dozens, even hundreds, of citizenrs. Their potential roles will 
be as varied as the diverse nature of activities chosen by the administrator, 
the planning committee, or themselves. 
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Optional 
Acttvtty m 



For more information on the roles of participants in school/ 
college community-involvement programs, you may wish to 
arrange throuflh your resource person to interview a second- 
ary or post secondary school administrator who has been par- 
ticularly, successful in promoting extensive and effective 
community involvement. You may aj'so wish to meet with a 
business-industry leader who has been an active alro effec- 
tive participant in vocational/technical education programs. 
In your discussion, you should seek answers to questions such 
as the following: * ^ v 

• Why is community involvement in the School/college 
important? # 

• How have you provided for commjrtnty involvement? 

• What types of community involvement are most effective? 

• Who should give leadership to community involvement? 

• •What are the advantages of community involvement to the 
following groups: 

• Employers 

• Employees 

• Educators 

• Students 

• To what factors do you attribute your effectiveness in 
community involvement? ^ 

• Are there specific aspects^of community involvement to 
which you should devote more attention? 



^ — - v You may wish to read all or part of the supplementary 

- reference: ,Warmbrod, Cap, Robbins* and others, Business, 

n . 1 , Industry,. and Labor Input in Vocational Education PersOn- 
Activity M nel Development: This valuable reference describes varl- 
y M ous educational approaches to involving business, industry, 

^ and labor' in the professional development of vocational 

educators. Specific chapters cover (l) staff development , 
programs y (2) workshops and conferences, (3) cooperative 
internships, (4) structured occupational experiences, 
(5) personnel exchange programs, (6) advisory 9ommittees, 
(7) resource persons, (8) site visits'W9) resource develop- 
ment, and (10) evalitation of the staf ^development program. 



/ 
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Assume that you are an administrator who is working with a 
postsecondary institution's community involvement program. 
The following "Case Situations" describe opportunities for 
involving the community in your vocational programs. Each 
case situation is followed by some key questions. Read e^ch 
case .situation and plan in writing how you would involve par- 
ticular individuals and groups in your programs, using the 
questions provided to guide your planning. 



CASE SITUATIONS 



John Kerschner,|a tool-and-die maker, has just been nanied head of the 
local union. Irt the local newspaper's announcement of this election, the 
reporter who interviewed Mr. Kerschner quoted him as follows: "We need 
apprentice candidates who have the following characteristics and skills: 



• High school graduates 

• Average or above average communication skills, including the ability 
to listen and follow directions 

• Average mathematical skills and ability to read blueprints 

• Good physical health and muscular coordination 

• Positive attitudes toward work and good work habits 

Give us such youth or adults and we will make machinists of them. We 
need people who enjoy physical labor arid hands-on work^ experience." 

# 

Some of your associates fear that Mr. Kerschner's remarks will discourage 
graduates of machine tools programs in local vocational schools from pur- 
suing further education through your college's mechanical technology or 
industrial trades courses. 
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The chairperson of the Health Services Department, one of your immediate 
'subordinates-, reports to you that he has been asked to offer a series 
of noncredit classes for the continuing education of medical laboratory 
workers. Your college has a degree program for nurses and dental hygien- 
ists, J>ut not for this particular area of health care. The two of you 
agree that, before your institution can respond to this request, you must 
assess your facilities and faculty and learn more about the area of medi- 
cal laboratory work. 




. Last weekend you presented a talk on your hobby of colonial architecture 
to the Business and Professional Women's Club in a nearby town. During? 
the business meeting held just before your part of the program, some of 
the members expressed their desire for the club to become more involved 
with your college's business department. (You offer degrees in account- 
ing, retail management, paralegal assisting*, and compxiter programming.) 
After-your speech, several of your new "fans" privately, echoed a desire 
to help the college in whatever way they could as individuals. 




J 

Compare your- written responses to the "Case Situations" with 
the "Model Choices" given below. Your responses need not 
exactly duplicate the model responses; however, you should 
•have covered the same major -points. 



MODEL, CHOICES 



1. Although Mr. Kerschner's comments seem to tmply that postsecondary educa- 
tion is unnecessary, you have, no reason to bel-ieve he is hostile toward 
it., 'in fact, his approach cdVld be Reconciled with the goals and activi- 
ties of your college. One way' to convert his outspokenness and convic- 
tions into assets for the college would be to ask him to help develop, 
review, or revise the entrance/exit criteria for your current machine 
technology courses. You might also invite him to have lunch on campus 
someday withiseveral faculty members. They can talk shop and exchange 
points of vifcw on the capabilities of untrained vs. specially trained 
workers or alademic vs. apprenticeship approaches. He might also be ' 
willing to talk to "student clubs or groups about career opportunities, 
beginning wages, and general working conditions applicable to them after 
various stages of preparation. Your goal should be to develop a linkage 
between what Mr. Kerschner wants and what your college can provide. 

• • • 

2. One of the best sources of the desired information about refresher or 
developmental classes for medical laboratory personnel is the workers 

1 themselves, alon'g'with their employers or supervisors (usually a patholo- 
gist in a hospital or the owner of a private laboratory). You could 
invite some of them to a meeting with you. and the. health chairperson or 
try to arrange an invitation for you and the health chairperson to tour a 
hospital lab. You could ask if any of the medical lab personnel would be 
' willing to sit on a task force of advisors to help organize some seminars, 
short courses, or workshops that would fill some of their needs. You^ 
could see if anybody is willi'ng and able to teach some of these sessions. 
And don't forget. that there might be a state agency or a national profes- 
sional association that has aVfQtiy devd4 oped guidelines or standards 
applicable to such activities. If so, you could try to get one of their 
regional workers or state chapter officers to join your ad hoc group. 

3. Assuming that^the interested members of this club are themselves work- 
ing in some of the same occupations that your college deals with (e.g., 

- retail, paralegal), you could ask them to speak (individually or in small 
groups) with students in order to show them just what their daily work 
. routine or setting is like. Also, some oT. them, might be experienced 
and skilled enough to serve as part-time faculty or, at least, as guest 
speakerson new or specialized areas of their respective fields. Another 
possibility would be to ask them to serve as members of the business . 
■department's advisory committee. 
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As a group, the club might wish to sponsor a scholarship or conduct a 
competition to recognize and support outstanding students. Also, they 
could invjte students to make presentations at their qlub meeting or offer' 
them student, associate, or complimentary memberships. Finally, the club 
could serve as a network or clearinghouse to keep your placemen! director 
apprised of job openings, typical salary expectations, the growth of vari- 
ous job categories, and so on. 



Level of Performance ; Your completed responses should have covered the 
same major points as" the "Model Choices. 11 If you missed sofk points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Participants in Community Involvement and Their Roles," 
pp. 31-41, or check with your resource person if necessary. 

\ 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




v. «. - . 




After compietl ng, the req#e4 ^eaMw> develop. a community . 

You wiuie riadirig,ih% rnfoMtl en sleet, ."iff Key; $te>£^ 
PI inning and Implementing ^wMW^^rtMl^ilo't $W WW%* £ / 
- ppv 49r64/ " *" -V: ' v;- •. - ? X; ;• - ^ :;-p^Wmif : '; ? '-■ ~ • - ^ 



You may wish;" to read the refer^higf^ 
Adams, ^Co^unity^elalfonl and M|gWff4StP^^|^ 
Leadership Practices for Directors of Vocational Education ; 



edited ^ 



d^dpolpTe^^ 



You will ;be r?ead^,ng::thV/'^^iutiii^ 




v -. ^ ^^^^.^ ^^^^ 
r ou #iat/lie.4^t#^g^ou^#iNl^l^ xft preparing a Cipro-? ; 




e 
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Activity 



■ .. / . 

For information about developing a good community involvement 
plan, securing board commitment to your efforts/ identifying 
community resources^ and maintaining a spirit of involvement, 
-read the following-'mfoi^tton^heet^ _ - . 



THE KEY STEPS IN PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS 

t/ 

To ensure that your approach to community involvement is well thought 
out, well organized, articulated with other activities, and practical in 
terms of time, budget, and other available resources, a written plan of 
action should be prepared by the planning committee. While the plan does 
not need to spell out activities in great detail, it should contain enough ° 
direction to guide all who are involved in its implementation. The follow- 
ing components are suggested as major headings foe a comprehensive community 
involvement plan: 

1. Description of community involvement goal s/objecti ves~ -The list of 
goals and objectives does not need to be lengthy, but it should clar- 
ify what the 'institution is fcaeking to accomplish through its commu- 
nity involvement activities. A Mtt of possible goals and objectives 
is shown in sample 4. If a written administrative or board policy 
exists, it should be "reviewed for its implications. More will be 
said about this later. % 

2. Description of current community involvement activities— Identify- 
ing the current status of community involvement may involve the 

" accumulation of some data and the preparation "of-at least a written - 
general description of the types and extent of community participa- 
tion that are already occurring. Lt is important to assess the cur- 
rent status accurately so as to provide a solid baseline for making 
future plans. Data assembled might include the number of advisory 
groups currently active, the number of citizens involved, the number 
of community resource persons used, and so on. 

3. Description of community involvement recommendations--Thi s part of 
tbe plan should address (1} what current activities should be con- 
tinued, C2) what current activities should be modified in some way 
or discontinued, and (3) what new activities should be initiated, 
if any. This is perhaps the most important part of, the plan, and 
careful attention needs to be* given to establishing priorities and 
selecting realistic activities. Caution needs to be exercised; there 
may be 3 temptation to promise more than can be delivered with the 
available time, staff, and resources. These recommendations need to 
be well thought out and feasible given the institutional situation. 

4 # sc hedule of activities— Once priorities have been determined, prepar- 
•ing a time* schedule of what is to be done, and when, will help you to 
sequence activities over a given period of time (usually one year). 



SAMPLE 4 



POSSIBLE GOALS ANb 6 WECTIVi 



Goal? " „ > ■' - •:" v fM: ; 4 X ' -- •• '^'>> -'^ 

To offer high-quality, peleyant ;Voc;a^ 



meet theneeds-of the^maiim^ 



To identify and use cc^unfty >«%o«rc|5\ t^.JS^fift 'MS^^^^P^-M^^P^ 
ti on programs - •- ":• \: . ' 'Wll'^'^^^^^^^jr^^ 



Objectives , ^ ' f : r i^ 



-ERLC 



To establish and/laintaja clear, c 
tion and the community ' r - X \_ r , J 

To solicit input fran. employers oft the^ature a^ 
education program off^rin^i /< - \ - XXX r ^ 



To develop a file of .pgtenjtlal conpuaity respafl^ 
tional education program pf^fi A9?- . ; j - r. XX: 

To make the community aware of. the equipment ami mateM^i* jfie.edei ^ 



vocational education-igrograms " ^ „.jf-- v; ? ^j^J^^^ 

T o make vocational educators aware of industry 'Meeff^ 
"Offerings ^ ; - - ; ~ " 

To identify and. establish cpope^ 

tures on the part of the commi^j.ty and Y^catip^ >^xl 

To assist vocational, instructors in keeping abreasj ^ ?f^f^^^^^^^ 
change in their occupational fields X;^-. X: ? c^^^^^^^i^ 

To meet industry l s ffeeds^for training J^y a<§iiev4iig> ih^^^M^^lj^^^ 

Jnlity in scheduling* course J ocaiipn^an^ 

and faculty assignment , . * r : ; ^ 
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5. Assignment of responsible personnel — Assigning responsibilities will 
require consultation with the individuals involved,' as* well as, their 
supervisors or dther superordinates* The point to keep in mind is 
that -people with the appropriate, authority .need. to_be .a&sijoecLand 
held responsible f of major activities. Unless responsibil ity, rs 
assigned, the work involved is not likely to get done. Every effort ( 
4 should be made to match individuals 1 skills and interests with appro- 
priate activities. 

6 # Budget for required resources— »Fortunately, many community involve- 
ment activities require few, if any, financial resources. Most advi- 
sory committee members and community teachers, for example, will 
donate, their time and often some resources. There are some'activi- 
-Jties, however, that may require funds to cover postage, printing, 
\eals,, or other costs. Once your schedule of activities for the year 
has been established, you. should be able to estimate the financial 
-> resources required. 

S 7. Evaluation plan— Evaluation, whether formal or informal, formative or 
* summative, can, lead to program improvement. The collection of feed- 

back from thos6 involved in and effected by the various activities 
% can be beneficial in terms of planning 3n even better program the 
following year. 

Development of the community involvement plan may require several meetings of 
the planning committee. Parts of the plan may appropriately be delegated to 
and drafted by subcommittees. Once all inputs have been compiled and the plan 
as received the approval of the total planning committee, it should be sub- 
letted through the appropriate*administrative channels for final approval. 

Proper timing of .Jthe. community involvement planning process is important. 
For example, the submission TSF the planning committee's recommendations and 
the board's final decision'to support community-aided program planning should 
be scheduled .earjy in the institution's annual budget planning process. 

Methods for Influencing Board Policy 

The actual community involvement plan proposed by the planning bommittee 
is unlikely to succeed* without 'some kind of board commitment that reinforces 
the institution's interest, in the community involvement concept and its poten- 
tial for benefiting the community. It is important that those /tTKlijqdual s 
Involved in planning for community involvement in vocational ">cograms^ under- 
stantl the existing philosophy and goals of the school /col lege. Youwill need 
to ensure that the most recent statements of the board's policies eftfd goajs 
are made' avail able to everyone on tfie community involvement planning commit- 
tee. • , 

If. the planning committee discovers^that existing institutional philoso- 
phy and goals do not include the concept of copwuiaity involvement. in voca r 
tional programs, then they should request that this concept be included in a 
revised statement of policy. 

» 
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The need for community involvement could be introduced at a regular boarcf^ 
meeting. The foil owing points could be Emphasized: 

• The broad definition of community tnyolvemeni and. the "comprehensive, 
nature of the program >•> 

• The program's compatibility with state requirements for vocational 
education programs 

• The various roles that community members can play in the program 

• Benefits to program participants — students, faculty, and community 
members alike 

• Specific examples' of successful community involvement activities 
undertaken t by comparable institutions 

Members of the planning committee could attend the meeting and express 
their interest to the board. Remember that there may be members 'of the pub- 
lic attending the board meeting who are hearing about an organized community 
involvement program for the first time, so this board discussion might well 
constitute the first general public presentation about the program. 

Another methQd that can be used to effect a change in board policy would 
be to formally request that the planning committee's written recommendations 
for community involvement be adopted as official board policy; The commit- 
tee's request should include a clearly stated recommendation for chancje, spe- 
cifying where the change should be inserted in the official board statement 
and offering a rationale to support their recommendations. # 



Jtethods f o r Id en t i fyj ng , Commun i ty_ Re so urcg s — / 

r i 

Finding community resources and people is another critical role the 
planning committee should play* It is highly improbable- that any one person 
*or group, of people will know the names and places of all the individuals and 
agencies that could provide support, advice,* or service to the school/college. 
Thus, an effort should be made- to systematically develop a comprehensive list 
of available community resources v 

. Resource file . A method sometimes used to organize information about 
available community resources is to develop a file of names of individuals who 
are willing, to serve, including each individual's areas of expertise, his/her 
address, and any other pertinent information, especially how many times that 
particular individual has been called upon to do volunteer work. A similar 
type of file can also be used to identify Services al ready ^offered by commu- 
nity agencies and industries that would bie useful to the community involvement 
program., A rotary file is one method of ^managing all this information. Sam- 
ple 5 is'an example o£ a card prepared far this type of information system. 

After a file of pertinent information has been established, the plan-, 
ning committee has a starting point from which' to work. It is quite possible 
that a portion of the information gathering has already been done. Check 
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SAMPLE 5 
ROTARY FILE CARD 




Pat M. Bradford 
Wisconsin General Life 

Ins. Co. 
41 East Main, Suite 110 
Mesa, AZ 
Phone No: 555-3655 



Occupation: Insurance Agent 
Area of Experti se: ' Trade &'Fi 



nance 



CARD FRONT 



A 



Willing to visit classrooms ~" 
Arrange time, 2 weeks advance notice 
Willing to do individual counseling 



CARD BACK 



SOURCE,: Adapted from "Community Resources Directory and Field Trip Guide^ 
lines and Helps for Teadiers" 1[Mesa, AZ; Center for Career Development, 
1973). ' '*•'•' 
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with guidance personnel, career education coordinators, vocational urogram . 
advisors, the dean of community services, and instructors to secure any mfoM 
nation that may already have been gathered. This existing information can 
provide a means for uncovering additional agencies and organizations that make 
up the community's social structure. Those agencies can then be contacted to 
determine whether they offer services that at sonie point in time can be used 
by the educational community or have needs that could be met by the school/ 
college. 

Resource directory . A second, more complex resource information system 
is a community resource directory. It is designed to help administrators and 
instructors to more effectively use. existing community resources in the deyel- 
opment'and implementation of a successful involvement program. The following 
point should be considered prior to developing an extensive resource direc- 
tory: The more groundwork done on such a directory, the easier program imple- 
mentation will be. In fact, the directory represents only one outcome of an 
extensive community survey project. 

The process of securing information for a complete community resource 
directory includes the following steps: 

1. D etermine the geographic area to be included— The geographic area to 
be included in both the survey and the directory should be determined 
before beginning the survey. Most often, the logical boundaries to 
consider are those of the educational district. Occasionally when a 
small or largely rural area is involved, the boundaries of the area 
to be included in the directory must be extended beyond the area of 
the institution. For example, you may wish to specify a larger area 
in order to include the county seat or state capital, which may be 
the only source of certain government officials? 

2. prepa re a map of the area— If the educational institution boundaries 
are the same as a geographical area, a map is probably already avail- 
able. Otherwise, a map of the area to be surveyed should be drawn, 
preferably by someone with some experience in demography. A social 
studies teacher in the district may be the logical person to complete 
this task. 

For the purposes of community involvement, at least the following 
types of resources should tJe listed: resource persons, field trip 
sites, work experience opportunities, government and public or 
community agencies, and^pi^pective donors of materials, supplies, 
and/or equipment. 

3. Identify the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of persons to 
be contacted—A comprehensive listing of these potential contact 
persons wi 1 1 facilitate conducting the siirvey to determine what 
community resources are available. A directory from the chamber 
of commerce or other community directories will be very useful in 
preparing this type of master list. Do {not arbitrarily exclude any 
individual, group, or business. EveryonlNfhould have an opportunity 
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to contribute to the programs of the educational institution. The 
names cyjd addresses of all parents/guardians should be available from 
school rosters or registration lists. The addresses of many other 
adults may be available fronTtaxpayer rolls arid the telephone book. 

4. Determine how and by whom the needed information will be gathered— 
Whether the information, is collected by mail, personal interview, 
telephone, or some combination of techniques, the determining factors 
will be the amount of time and money available. Where possible, a 
team effort is recommended since involvement generates support and 
understanding. All persons conducting the inventory should be pro- 
vided with proper identification, including names and telephone num- 
bers of individuals who can attest to the authenticity of the caller. 
If possible, secure the endorsement of the chamber of commerce, edu- 
cational groups (P.I.A., local teachers association, alumni organi- 
zations, service organizations) in making the survey. 

5. Prepare survey instruments appropriate to each group— In order to 
determine what local resources are available, accessible, and prac- 
tical for use by the institution, it is necessary to survey the com- 
munity (the area of previously determined boundaries) and to gather 
specific information from the same persons who will eventually be 
contacted about the use of resources. 

The survey forms in samples 6 through 9 are suggested for use in 
gathering specific information for use in compiling a resource 
directory. It may be necessary for your institution to modify the 
suggested forms to meet specific needs or the local situation. 

6. Collect, inf ormatijoji for the., di rectory— The" suggested or.modif ieif syr- 
vey forms can be mailed directly to persons in the community. Alter- 
natively, interviews can be arranged in advance by telephone or mail. 
The purpose of the survey mu£t be made clear to those being polled 

so that the best possible information is collected*. A time frame 
should be established for the collection of information so that the 
directory can be compiled before the time for its use arrives. Sum- 
mer may be the best time for data collection and surveying so that 
teachers can have the directory in hand when the fall term begins. 

7. Code and classify information— Information can be classified in a 
number of ways. One very practical way is to divide information col- 
lected into the following categories: field trips, resource persons., 
work experience opportunities, and equipment and supplies available. 
These can be further subdivided into occupational clusters or curric- 
ulum areas. 

Several other possibilities also exist for coding the data in a mean- 
ingful way. Among "them'are the following: 

• Career clusters as identified by the U.S. Office of Education 

Career clusters as identified by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education 
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• Subject matter categories 

• Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) 

• Standard Industrial Classification (S.I.C.) 

• Alphabetical arrangement \ 

The forms in samples 6-9 are designed so that the resources can also 
be divided* into four categories-- /persons, businesses, nongovernmental 
agencies, and governmental agencies—and then into the occupational 
clusters they represent. 

Compile and publish the directory- -If coding and classifying are done 
properly, the directory will already be compiled to a considerable 
extent. Further alphabetical listing is then suggested within the 
categories. Remember to use community members for assistance when- 
ever possible. A local business that has indicated a desire to help 
in community involvement efforts might agree to produce the directory 
or subsidize production costs. You may also have at your disposal a 
graphic arts class that could use this printing experience as actual 
hands-on experience. Or a retired editor might be willing to coor- 
dinate the entire effort. * , 

Update the resource directory- -In the event that a resource directory 
already exists or a developed directory needs to be updated, the fol- 
lowing factors need to be considered: (1) advisory committees, teach 
ers, and other parties involved in the compilation of the directory 
should be polled for suggestions for new listings; (2) present list- 
ings should be reclassified or deleted as necessary; (3) currently 
listed individuals or groups may request the deletion or modification 
of their listing; and (4) hew TistTngT should be added tfS'ttisy become 
available. 

Evaluation data collected from students and teachers who have taken 
field trips and used the resource persons listed should be considered 
in deciding the appropriateness of the resources for various age 
groups, educational objectives, and so on. In many cases, a resource 
that is ineffective for a specific grade level or educational objec- 
tive may prove very effective at another level or for a different 
educational objective. Evaluations completed by the resource persons 
and field trip hosts should also be reviewed when making classifica- 
tion decisions, and this information should be posted in the master 
copy of the directory. You must, however, assure the privacy of all 
eval uation responses and summaries as appropriate. 
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SAMPLE 6 ^ 

SAMPLE INVENTORY OP CO 'H~ : *M 



i; Niie of individual' 
a. Title : 



3* Business/ Industry /Agency/Organization 



4. ■WdreSS' 



5. Telephone number 

6. Occupation or job title 



7. Brief list Of duties commonly performed 



8. List the specific topics you could address or other contributions you could make to the- learning . 
process ' " • ^ : ' 



9. List the vocational stills you could demonstrate or explain 



10* What Illustrative materials, 1f any, would you be able to bring to the classroom? 
Actual HaterlaTs • Models 



Individual Student Brochures *_ 

Classroom Packet for Teacher . 

Films ^ Filmstflps 

Posters j Charts 

Other ' • 



XL Would you be willing to meet 1n advance with? Si (Ctjeck all that apply) . 

The teacher Yes No ^ 

A;cam»ittee of students Yes _ No - f . 

Tl*cter_and. tommjtteft^f students., ^ - Yes ^Ho ~ - 

12. Please drclethe da^s ct the week and the times .general^ most convenient ifor you: to; JjerVe as a 
resource 'person. ; ~ - * ~ " - '" ~ r 7 TT^^yy' 



Days - K T W TH F ' : 

Time - Homing Afternoon Evening * _ "^T"', 

13. For what grade level or levels do you feel .you could best serve as a resource person? {Check all that r%^ r 

apply}' - - *■ V ' , - ' - .V'^'^V* 

7-9 - . - . r - Would you be willing to serve on a \'Vv 

10-12' Irt-baslst Yes . No : :; . -„ ^ y \«:.^: 

\34*_ 



14. Additional comments, if any 
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SAMPLE 7 

SAMPLE INVENTORY OF BUSINESSES AND INDUSTRIES: 
~ ^PECIRC^DUCAIIONAUNPUT^-- ~ 



Name of company 
Address 



Telephone 



Name of contact person 
Title or position 



Location Telephone 



A. FIELD TRIPS 



1. Would your company be available for a field trip? Yes .No 

2. What is the nature of activities that students might observe? Check all 
those that apply: , ' 

Processing Sales & Service \ 

Manufacturing 'Accounting 

Other (please explain) • * ' 



3. How many people can be accommodated at one time? _^ 

4. How many times per year would you be willing to have student groups? 

5. Specific points" regarding the field trip: 
a* Best time o^year 



b. Best time of wefik ' 

c. Best time of day ; 

d. ' How mich-time is needed for a single visit? 

e. Are there restroom facilities? Yes No 

f. Are- there eating facilities? / Yes ' No 

g* Is there ample parking? Yes No 

h. Is guide service available? Yes ^ No 

i # Are any safety deytees (glasses, 

hard hats) needed by students? Yes . No 

Are there other specific aspects of the' tour that should be called to the 
attention of those arranging the field trip? . 
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B. WORK EXPERIENCE* ' 4 - // 

1. Are there opportunities for placing students for work experience in your,. 
, ~ to the best of your\ability. * 

2. % .What type of work, experience is available? Please check appropriate 

blanks: ^ * v ?-. 

a* Part-time^ unpaid . Yes' No . 7 v r; 

b. Part-time , paid Yes No 

-c- Full-time paid Yes No 

d* Observation only Yes No 

e. Other . • - ' ; _ 

3. If you answered Yes to any of the above, please give the name of the 
individual who should be contacted to work out details: 



Name 



Position Telephone 



^Positive reactions in this section in no way obligate the business surveyed* 
Mutually acceptable agreements would be worked out before any student is 
assigned. 

C, EQUIPMENT LEASE, LOAN, OR GIFT * . / 

\m Does your company have a policy statement regarding leasing, loaning* or 
- — donating- -equipments Yes~ ^~— —No — — — — - — - — ^ — : — 

2.. What equipment or supplies do you have that might be usefiij to our ydc.a-V 
tional education programs? 

' Equipment , - 

■ . . ■ •../■ 

Supplies -• _ ._ 



3. Who should be contacted to discuss possible agreements regarding -equip- 
ment, supplies, or other special educational, resources available from your 
company? - : ^r^c?^. " , ; V -;. ' V" : 

Name ■ ■" -- ■■ ; - —v- 

Position . Telephone '■ , >/ -?j 
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SAMPLE 8 

SAMPLE INVENTORY OF NONGOVERNMENTAL COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

AND.-ORGANIZAT±ONS±_ 



1. Name of agency or organization 

2. Address of agency or organization 



3. Telephone number . 

4. Name* of executive officer - • ; ' ' • ' •- , 

•4s x 

Date . 

5. What educational activities does your group engage in? (Chepk all those 
that apply) 

a. Host students at luncheons and meetings Yes" ■ No 

b. Provide scholarships Yes N ° . 

c. Provide brochures or other illustrative material. Yes ^ ( No J 

d. "Sponsor students to selected programs, 

workshops, or other events Yes No 

e. Sponsor camperships Yes No 

If Yes, name of camp ( ; ; : : 



f. Sponsor student exchange in U.S. or abroad t . Yes No 

.g^...^w)vlde.xesojur£.e.4£l^ „_Yes No^ 

If Yes, complete the community resource person inventory ,, if .not 
" ready done. 



j/^re th 



... . there other educational activities engaged in by your group that were 
not covered above? If Yes, please explain. . — 



*A partial categorical list of such agencies or orgahizations.jnight include 
civic, professional, and fraternal groups, local business organizations 
(e.g., chamber of commerce, Better Business Bureau), local trade or union 
groups, and a host of. other nongovernmental groups or agencies that may be 
unique to your community. " 
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SAMPLE 9 

SAMPLE INVENTORY b^qOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES ( 



U NMt of agency . 

Z. Address 



3. Nameand title of chief executive offfcer 



Oate 



4. Telephone number 



S. What broad areas of government service are provided? 



6. What specific services are provided by the agency? 



7. Is literature available that explains the service? Yes No 

. / 

8. What educational activities Is the agency able to provide" to local schools/colleges? 
Resource persons Yes Mo s f 

Fteld trips Yes ■ No 

Work experience Yes No 

.J*. Oth er . 2 . ? 

9. Are Specific materials available that explain the. various career opportunities In the agency? 

Yes No* - If Yes, xJo they Include? ' - 



Brochures Yes , No 

Films Yes No 

Fllmstrtps Yes No 

'fosters, charts Yes No 



Others ; J_ 



10* Please Include other sugges^*ofts^pukave>^or enriching local school programs. 
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Methods for Maintaining the 
Spirit of Involvement ~ 

During he campaign to develop a resource directory, much of the ground- 
work for informing the community that an expanded 'involvement programTS 
underway between the community and the educational institution will be done. 
However, it will be necessary to continually inform people of the steps the 
educational institution is t*Kpg to learn as much as possible about the 
"outside" world and how it is using that knowledge to improve its programs. 

The characteristics of your audience will determine the most practical 
way to describe the community involvement program. Community involvement 
could be explained by stressing the growing national interest in the concept. 
The program could be presented as a wtfy to improve the educational system by 
providing students with opportunities to come in contact with a variety of 
resource persons. Virtually every personal contact made on behalf of the 
involvement program will contribute to the total image of the program in your 
community. The first people who explain or present the community involvement 
program to community members will leave lasting impressions that reflect on 
the program, and they should be "aware of their potential impact. 

Staff and students should understand that they will be representing the. 
program to the community through their actionrAand attitudes. Staff espe- 
cially should be aware of the value of candor in working with the community. 
If some aspects of the program are not working as well as could be expected, 
community members should be asked to help find solutions. This openness and 
willingness to listen will go a long way toward building' public trust and 
support. V . * 

Administrators and others officially representing the 'community involve- 
ment program should have credibility, and be willing to listen to others-. They- 
should inspire the confidence of community members. They will be acting as 
spokespersons for the program and should be articulate, confident, and cap- 
able of interacting with others. They should also be open to individual dif- 
ferences of opinion and have an understanding and appreciation of the values 
system of the various community groups. 

Planning committee -representatives should be individuals who sincerely 
believe in community involvement and are convinced that community members are 
capable of contributing to student learning. They should also have a thorough 
understanding of involvement concepts, as they will be on the firing linejn 
answering questions from the community. Thus, they should be able to explain 
how community invol vement works. and its benefits to students, -educators ,. and 
the community (see sample' 10). 

Small -group meetings and person-to-person contact are. both effective 
means of introducing the program to community members, fcach technique can* 
be used to advantage, depending on the audience/ Introducing the program to 
labor leaders, for example, may involve-both small-group presentations- and the 
answering of individual questions about the program to convey the information 



needed. 
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SAMPLE 10 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT BENEFiTS 



STUDENTS: • Will see more clearly the relationship between school and real 
life 

• Will be better prepared to cope with adult roles 

• Will be able to make informed choices 

• Hill find adolescence a more positive, stimulating period 



EDUCATORS: 



COMMUNITY: 



Will find student motivation increased 

Will have more relevant programs 

Will receive improved public support 

Will function to meet the needs of youth in a technological 



society 



Will fipd personal satisfaction from helping students 

Will have improved capacity for providing input on $toe train- 
ing of potential employees 

Will have greater input in the development and revision of 

the curriculum, guidance program, and educational policies 

„ « 

Will possess' batter understanding of educational efforts "* 
relating to local community heeds 




There is so much to be gained by an effective program of community 
invol veiteot that every educational institution concerned with vocational 
educationstould consider -it a top priority. Representative^ of t government, 
business, industry, and labor must be involved in %ej>rocess of planning, 
conducting, and evaluating vocational education* programs. You must remember* 
however, that the promise of involvement that is not followed up by meaningful 
activity can be very -detrimental to continued participation. A lack of admin- 
istrative planning afi<N«iordi nation is likely to result in only very limited > 
superficial involvement. ^Several key steps in planning for effective involve- 
ment have been outlined in this information sheet. They should be heeded by 
those responsible for bringing about close collaboration between vocational 
education and "business, industry, and other community groups. 



x ForV>re information about how to develop effective plans for 

/achieving significant community involvement, you may wish to , 
read Aa&msT "Community Relations and Community Participation, M 
1 Act!?iw M in Leadership Practices for Directors of Vocational Education > 
V M edited and compiled by Dull, pp. 139-148. Adams discusses the 
^ ^ importance of comprehensive planning as a way of promoting the 
continuing participation of the community-^in the development, 
review, and evaluation of all educational activities. Specifi- 
cally addressed are the relations and involvement of faculty, 
students, parents, business-industry-labor, feeder school 
administrators, community agencies, advisory committees, voca- 
tional student organizations, media personnel^ and legisla- 
- torsv - — 
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The following "Case Situation 11 provides background information 
for you to use in developing a community involvement plan for 
Activity J a hypothetical area vocational center. Read the situation 
described and then develop a one-year community involvement 
plan . 

Since this is a hypothetical situation, you will not be able 
to develop as complete a plan as you would in a real situation 
(e.g., you don't know enough about the type of community -in 
which the institution is located; the nature of the business, 
industry, labor, and governmental organizations present; arid 
the specific skills, interests, a/tfi current work loads of your 
staff). In a real situation, you would also want to involve a 
planning committee or appropriate others in developing the 
plan. However, you can indicate in at least a general way what 
you would propose. 



CASE SITUATION 



You have been appointed as the director of a new area vocational center 
that will open in the fall. The facility is designed to house 1 ,000 second-' 
ary students, who will be bused, in from fjve feeder high schools. Fifteen 
different programs will be offered initially, incl uding-Susiness and office 
^lucation, data processing, auto mechanics, ornamental horticulture, farm 
"oduction and management, food service, carpentry, drafting, and machine 
technology. 

You can expect to have an assistant director, a counselor, and depart- v 
ment chairpersons or head teachers for each of the 15 program* "afeas. The n|w 
school is centrally located among the feeder schools in a town of about 1 5 ,300 
people^ Each of the feeder schools is located in a village or town ranqyfrig in 
population from' about 6,000 to 20,000 people. Although primarily a rural and 
small-city district, the area vocational center district does have a consider- 
able amount of small industry (e.g., tool^and die, small construction .firms, 
many dairy and cash crop farms, wholesale and retail establishments). 

. The five feeder high* schools can be brief lyfSescribed as follows: 

- » Thomasville High School - -Upper middle -income. area wt^local minority 
enrollment. Many students drop out because of lack of interest in aca- 
demic offerings. 

• Midville High School - -Average socioeconomic base with cross section 
of academic ability.. Balanced racial/ethnic mix. Some exceptional 
education classes.* 
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• Falconer Hi gh^Scfrool —Middle income area with both rural and suburban 
students. Mo£t students go to work after graduation. Achievement 
levels are average and below. 

• Wheatfield High. School - -Small school with lower income base in a 
primarily rural area. Students achieve generally at one grade below 
grade level. Students come from conservative homes and have a reputa- „ 
tion as hard workers. There is low minority enrollment. 

• Strong High School.- -Lower socioeconomic base with high percentage 

of minority students. Students achieve oh the average of two grades ^ 
below. national level. A gifted student program has recently been 
implemented. • 

Assume the, Superintendent and the board have decided that the implementa- 
tion of acommunity involvement "plan is appropriate as a means of obtaining 
significant community input and assuring program responsiveness to community 
needs. You have been asked to develop a plan and give personal leadership to 
initiating appropriate community involvement activities for the coming year. 
You also have been assured of reasonable staff and financial support to tfSrry 
out your plans. 

Your plan'shouTd include at least the following: 

• Policy statement regarding community involvement , 

• Goals and objectives of community involvement 

• The number and types of members to serve on the planning committee 

• Activities to be considered during the first year (final determina- 
tions should be made only after the input of a planriing>commi ttee) 



• Tentative calendar of activities 

• Budget of anticipated expenses 

• Evaluation of community involvement program 




I 



After you have developed your plan, use the "Community Involve- 
ment Planning Checklist," pp. 67-68, to evaluate your work. 



v. 




* 



Name 
Date 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLANNING CHECKLIST 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 
of the following performance components was not accomplished, partially accom- 
plished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a per- 
formance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in 
the N/A box. ' 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. The plan contains a description of the institution's: 

a. policy toward community involvement I II II I 

b. community involvement goals H 1 I J I 

c. community involvement objectives I II I l~l 

2. The description of community involvement recommenda- 
tions includes: 

a. new activities to be initiated - . Q Q □ 

br." the establishment of priorities LZJ LZJ CD 

3. All activities are scheduled, at least tentatively, 

on a calendar/time line ' + M I I M 

4. A planning committee is proposed*, including: , , . ■* 

a the number of members to serve v I II II I 

b. the types of representation to be sought Q [] D 

c. a description of the committee's functions/role.... □ O.C3 

I 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



f 



5. A budget is included that covers all anticipated 
expenses such as: 

a. staff (if needed) • □ □ □ 

4 

b. postage...... y □ □ □ 

c. printing/duplication..... f~l I II l F^"} 

d. meal expenses....................... | | | | | | 

e. travel expenses.............. | 11 | p] 

6. / Anjsyaluation p r ]art is included that provides for the r - : \ 

collection and u W ' of : " - 

a. data about each activity as it occurs (formative).. Q Q Q Q 

b. data about the reactions of educators and citizens >K 
to the total program (summative)........ | | | | | | 

c. recommendations for future program improvement..... | | | | | | 



Level of Performance : All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any 
item receives, a, NO or PARTIAL response, review the material in the informa- . 
tion sheet, "Key Steps in Planning and Implementing Community. Involvement Pro- 
grams," pp. 49-64, revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 




Learning Experience IV 
FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Terminal 
Objective 



Activity, 



.-the community in vocational education** * 




As part of youf administrative responsibility, involve the 
community in vocational education* This will include — 

• assigning responsibilities as appropriate to your 
situation ; — 

♦developing a community involvement plan 

♦ monitoring all community involvement activities . 

NOTE: .As you complete each of the above activities, docu-, 
orient your activities |in writing^oh %ape, through^a log) * 
for assessment purposes* . 

Your resource person may want you to. submit a written commu« 
fifty iTWJTvemerrt ptan to'trim/trer for review before^you pra- 
ceed with your actual involvement efforts ^ 

Due to. the nattire of this experience, you : will£need access 
to an actual administrative situation over an extended 
.period of time. . 



continued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
learning experience may be deferred , with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE continued 





Arrange to have your resource person review your community 
involvement* pi an, other materials developed under your 
leadership, and any other documentation of your activities. 
If frossible*, arranjge to have your resource person observe at 
least one' instance in which you are directly involved in 
community involvement planning or activities (e.g., working 
with a business leader to arrange a field trip experience; 
planning or conducting a workshop; arranging on-the-job 
training experiences). 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource per- 
son, using the "Administrator Performance Assessment Form," 

pp. 71-73. ; 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instru- 
ment, your resource person mil determine whether you are 
competent in involving the community in vocational education 
programs. 
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Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Involve the Community in Vocational Education 

Directions: Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If , 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 

*~ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

*o* e 0 o<* ^ 



In planning for community involvement in the voca - 
tional education program, the administrator" : 

assessed the status of the institution's 
current community involvement activities 
by surveying educators and citizens and 
reviewing available documentation ". Q 1 I (~l I I 

2. gathered adequate background information con- 
cerning the institution's community involve- 
ment philosophy and goals □ ODD 



-ERIC 
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3. involved appropriate persons in planning the 

involvement effort (e.g., formed a planning |^? r 
committee), including: ■ 

a. educational personnel, □ D D D 

b. . advisory committee/council members □ □ □ □ 

% c. parents ' D D D D 

d. industry representatives Q Q Q D 

e. government representatives Q- D D D 

f. ^labor representativ.es T □ Q D D 



— >> 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



ERIC 















4. 


gave leadership to the development of a 


□ 


O 


□ 


□ 


The community involvement plan: * 










5. 


contained a description of the Institution's 
community involvement policies, 'goals, and 


1 — 1 
1 1 


1 — 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 
1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


6. 


described briefly current community involve- 
ment activities, including: 












a. the types of activities beingjconducted, • . . 


l_l 


I — i 


I — i 
l_l 


l_l 




b. the degree of involvement in each activity. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


contained recommendations for future 
community involvement including: 














( — | 
U 


1 1 


i — i 
i_i 


i — i 
i_i 




b. activities that should be modified or 


i — i 


I — i 
I— 1 


i — i 
l_i 


i — i 






i — i 


I — l 


i — i 
i_i 


i — i 
i_i 






i — i 
i_i 


In 

1 — l 

LJ 


i — i 

LJ 


i — i 

LJ 


8., 


included a master schedul e (calendar/time line) 
of all major activities that identified: 














□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4 


contained a reasonable badget designed to 


□ 




□ 


□ 
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MM 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



10. provided for the ongoing collection of data 
-regarding the total community involvement 

• effort including: 

a. data about each activity conducted (extent 
and type of involvement) 

b. reactfon data from persons within and . > 
outside the institution \ 

c. recommendations for future program 
improvemerrt 

In implementiag the community involvement plan, 
the administrator: ~~ ~~ ~~ 



11. monitored all community involvement activities, 

12.. coordinated community involvement activi- 
ties with other community and institutional • 
£ activities • 

13. maintairved documentation of the community 



14. -scheduled meetings and/or workshops so as 
not to impose on leaders at busM times 

15. -systematically inventoried available commu- 

nity resources through a mail sunvey, inter- 



16. assembled information about community - 
" resources in a suitable filing/retrieval 



1 1 

□ 


i — i 

□ 


i — i 

□ 


i — i 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


i — i 

□ 


n 


n 


n 


n 

i — i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


-□ 




□ 


□ 



mis 
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Level of Performance : All items must receive N//V,- GOOD, or EXCELLENT 
responses. If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or "FAIR response, the adminis- 
trator and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities- 
the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency, in the weak 
area{s)v 
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